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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


President Wilson has replied to Dr. Solf that ‘‘the 
nations of the world do not and can not trust the word 
of those who have hitherto been. the masters of Ger- 
man policy,’’ and that the ‘‘ United States cannot deal 
with any but veritable representatives of the German 
people.”’ The President, like everybody else, does 
not understand ‘‘ the two bills’’ of Prince Max, and 
does not believe that they constitute responsible 


government in the true sense. 


He observes that the 


people, or the Reichstag, have no means of making the 
Military authorities obey their wishes, and that ‘the 
power of the King of Prussia to control the policy of 
If the German people 
choose to set their house in order, and to adopt a form 
of constitution which will make popular control a 


the Empire is unimpaired.” 


feality, the President will talk with them, 


But he 


siernly adds that if he has to deal with the existing 
Military authorities, it is not peace negotiations but 
inconditional surrender which he will demand. 


Tf President Wilson can be satisfied by the constitu- 
changes adopted by the German Government 

that he is dealing with genuine national representatives, 
he will submit to the Governments of the Powers asso- 
Slated with him in the war the question of an armistice, 
in order to discuss peace terms based on his Address 
toCongress and subsequent addresses, i.e., the Four- 
teen Points. He has, therefore, transmitted the corres- 
pondence with Dr. Solf to the Entente Powers, with 
the suggestion that the military advisers of those 
ernments should submit the necessary terms of an 
amistice, Those terms, he informs the German 
tnment, must insure to the United States and the 
Entente Powers ‘‘ the unrestricted power to safeguard 
aid enforce the details of peace to which the German 
ment has agreed.’’ 
Government in Germany ; second, an armistice on 
Rms to be fixed by the United States and the Allies; 


First, a really representa- 


third, the discussion of peace on the terms of the 
Fourteen Points. It’s a long, long way to Tipperary, 
but we are getting on. _ 


Mr. Balfour has laid to rest the natural fears enter- 
tained by most of us on the subject of ‘‘ the freedom of 
the seas,’’ one of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 
Speaking at a luncheon of the Australian and New 
Zealand Club on Wednesday, Mr. Balfour said, “ in 
no circumstances is it consistent with the safety, with 
the security,’’ (O that pleonasm !), “‘ with the unity of 
the British Empire, that the German colonies should be 
returned to Germany.”’ That is plain enough, and must 
bea great relief tothe Australians and New Zealanders. 
Capture at sea and the limit of territorial waters are 
two other points that require careful deliberation in 
connection with the future of the seas. Indeed, if we 
are to preserve ‘‘a united front’’ in diplomacy, as the 
newspapers are shouting in our ears, there is much in 
Dr. Holland Rose’s proposal that President Wilson 
pg ‘send a representative to a conference in London 
or Paris. 


In the Note of the 21st October the German Govern- 
ment “‘ trusts that the President of the United States 
will approve of no demand that would be irreconcilable 
with the honour of the German people.’’ We know 
that ‘‘ honour is a mere scutcheon’’; but the German 
scutcheon is so blackened and defaced by the cruelties 
and barbarities of the last four years that the world 
refuses to recognise it; laughs bitterly at it. The best 
thing on German honour has been said by Sir Owen 
Seaman in his fine lines this week in Punch : 


“* Had he but fought as decent nations fight, 
Clean-handed, then we must have spared his honour; 
But now, if Germany goes down in night, 

’Tis he, not we, that puts the shame upon her.”’ 


The German doctrine of frightfulness was based u 
the Roman tyrant’s maxim, ‘‘let me be hated so long 
as I am feared.’? The German Kaiser and his people 
now find themselves hated and laughed at, which is 
unpleasant. 


Herr Maximilien Harden, like many Polish Jews, 
like the late Blowitz, for example, is a prince among 
international journalists; and somehow it often 
happens that what hé says to-day Germany thinks 
to-morrow. Harden’s remarks to a meeting of some 
thousands of Berliners are more to the point than Dr. 
Solf’s Notes. ‘‘ Military superiority has passed to the 
side of our enemies. Our military Commanders must 
apply to the enemy to fix, the conditions of armistice. 
There is no alternative.’’ That the police should permit, 
and the Press should report, what Harden said about 
the Kaiser is proof enough of the reality of the change’ 
in Germany. 


If the following extracts had been uttered six months 
ago the speaker would have joined Liebknecht in gaol. 
‘*The greatest sacrifice of all must be borne by the 
Emperor. He will have to make a double concession. 
First to enter into a new bond with Germany and 
Prussia, contenting himself hereafter with being the 
subordinate of the nation, abandoning all idea of inde- 
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pendent will, and descend from the pinnacle of being 
Supreme Lord in war, in politics, in Kultur and art. 
He must solemnly declare that he intends to be nothing 
more than a true citizen in the new German Common- 
wealth. Secondly, he must take up his cross, and at 
once conclude peace, assuming the hard task of 
humbling himself if need be.’’ Of all the Ritter cups 
which the Kaiser will have to drain, if he means to 
preserve his crown, this lecture will be to him not the 
least nauseous. 


An ancient people, finding that everything was going 
wrong with them in peace and war, and being told by 
their priests that this was the punishment of their sins, 
fetched forth a goat, solemnly laid their crimes upon its 
head, and despatched it with a curse and a kick into 
the wilderness. The result is not recorded in history. 
Max Harden solemnly selects the Kaiser Wilhelm II 
as the bouc émissaire of the German people, and invites 
him to go forth with the crimes and curses of the nation 
into the wilderness. Will this save the German people 
from the consequences of their wickedness? Will it 
satisfy the Entente prophets, such as Lord Northcliffe 
and Mr. Hughes, of the sincerity of Germany’s con- 
version? We really do not know: and in the confused 
clangour of Press and politician we find it impossible, 
or at least unprofitable, to make any comments upon 
the exchange of Notes between Washington and 
Berlin. Apparently the British Press will neither accept 
nor deny President Wilson; and the Government wraps 
itself in silence. 


We have often wondered what the newspapers and 
the politicians mean by talking about pacifists. Who 
are the pacifists? Where are they? Mr. Arthur 
Henderson was generally reckoned a pacifist, but in 
his latest speech he advocates ‘‘ unconditional sur- 
render’’ by the Central Empires. We do not believe 
there are a thousand pacifists in the kingdom, and they 
could not influence ten thousand votes at a general 
election. The working-classes love the war: they like 
its excitement, and they enjoy the high wages which it 
brings, and which they intend, if they can, to stick 
to when peace comes. The classes who really suffer 
by the war, the professional and commercial, the artistic 
and the literary classes, the under-paid subordinate 
civil servants, are too patriotic to complain; though 
they were not human if they did not feel some bitter- 
. mess when they see the remuneration of the hand- 
workers doubled and trebled to meet a cost of living 
which falls on all alike. 


The danger is not so much from the so-called paci- 
fists, who are non-existent, as from the large number 
of people who cannot ‘‘ stand the corn’’ of success, 
and when they see victory at the end of the course 
*“‘take the needle ’’ (to borrow another metaphor from 
the stable), and rush blindly on to they know not what. 
Has either the British or the French Government got 
a Russian or a Balkan policy at this hour? President 
Wilson has told the Austrian Government that the 
Czecho-Slovaks, not he or the Entente Allies, must 
settle the future of the Balkans. If this means what 
is said, there will be a Balkan welter ending in another 
Balkan war. It is certainly a strange proceeding to 
recognize the Czecho-Slovaks, whose only kind of 
government is a scratch committee in Paris, as ‘‘a 
belligerent Power.’’ So far as we understand the 
name Czecho-Slovak, it includes Poles, Bohemians, 
the Jugo-Slavs of the Adriatic, some Hungarians, and 
some Russians. 


Any British or French Government which proposed 
to make a premature peace would not live an hour. 
Just two centuries ago, in 1713, Harley and Boling- 
broke made a premature peace with France. The 
peace was signed, for in those days the public and 
Press were powerless. But the ink was hardly dry on 
the Treaty of Utrecht when Oxford (Harley) was lodged 
in the Tower, and Bolingbroke fled to France, remark- 
ing philosophically : ‘‘ What a world is this, and how our 


fortune banters us!’’ We do not fancy that Mr 
Lloyd George, or Mr. Asquith, or any other political 
leader, is anxious to emulate Oxford or Bolingbr 
though their punishment in these days would probably 
be no worse than an adverse division in the House of 
Commons, and broken windows. By the way, how js 
an angry mob to break anybody’s windows in theg 
days of asphalte and wood pavements, when there ap 
no stones about? The last window-breaking that we 
remember was in 1877, when Gladstone was un 
lar, and the windows of a house he had hired in Har 
Street were smashed. The Wood-Paving Com 
has clearly deprived Democracy of one of its rights, 


Under cover of the war many dishonest schemes of 
Socialistic plunder have been passed into law by the 
Government, blindly assisted by Conservatives. The 
most unscrupulous of these plans of robbery is the 
Petroleum Production Bill, which we regret to see that 
the House of Lords read a second time on Tuesday, 
There is not a shadow of truth in the assertion that the 
Bill has anything to do with the war, or that the tres. 
pass on the Duke of Devonshire’s property by Lord 
Cowdray and others was justified by ‘‘ Dora.”” First 
of all, oil has to be discovered in payable quantities by 
boring ; and then wells have to be sunk. The oil wil 
certainly be at considerable depth; and even if a pay. 
able stratum is discovered, it will take a year or 
eighteen months before wells can be sunk. 


To what a depth of dishonesty and lawlessness have 
we sunk when the question whether landowners are to 
be paid for what belongs to them has to be postponed 
until after the war! We call attention in a leading 
article to the personnel of the Petroleum Executive, to 
whose hands the absolute control of what may bea 
most valuable monopoly has been entrusted. It is a 
perilous trust, and we can see no reason why it should 
be confided to men who have little or no technical 
qualifications, and two of whom are shareholders in the 
Dope Company. What is the agreement between Lord 
Cowdray and the Government? Messrs. S. Pearson 
are not only contractors and engineers, but owners of 
huge oil interests in Mexico. Is it true that between 
Messrs. Pearson and the Standard Oil Company of the 
United States there is a business alliance? Is it true 
that Messrs. Pearson have agreed to sell their Mexican 
oil interests to the Standard Company? 

The Duke of Northumberland made a very able and 
telling speech in the House of Lords against the second 
reading of the Petroleum Monopoly Bill, which was 
loudly cheered by the peers. The newspapers not only 
suppressed the greater part of the speech, but made it 
appear as if it was confined to a defence of royalties, 
whereas it was directed against the granting of a 
monopoly to Lord Cowdray’s firm, the Messrs. Pearson. 
As it is of the greatest interest to the public to know 
what is being done behind the screen with a national 
asset, we propose to publish next week the Hansard 
report of the Duke’s speech. It is high time both 
Houses of Parliament took some steps to ensure a fair 
and reasonably full report of speeches, which at present 
are ‘‘cut” according to the taste of the proprietor, the 
editor, or the man in the gallery. 


How do you get-rich-quick in war time? The thing 
is really very simple, if you happen to know the right 
people. Money is not necessary, nor technical know 
ledge, nor machinery. Start a Syndicate with £1,000 
capital, divided into sixpenny or threepenny shares, @ 
announce your intention of manufacturing chem 
explosives or war munitions for the Munitions Ministry 
or the War Office. You need not at the outset mention 
to the Department that you have no capital, and no 
plant, and never heard of Chlor-Picru (let us say) until 
the day before yesterday. First get your cont 
signed, and then announce boldly that the money for the 
material and the plant must be advanced by the Gover® 
ment. Nothing succeeds like audacity, and you 
find the Department so pleased by your courage 
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‘ons will be lent you, or otherwise you mightn’t be 
able to execute the contract, and then the Department 
would get into trouble. Very easy, is it not, like all 

t things? But then you must know or be related 


to the right people. 


Mr. Havelock Wilson informed a Glasgow audience 
the other night that ‘‘ ninety per cent. of the working- 
dasses are Britons true to type, not differing in nature 
or essentials from the House of Lords.’’ This is the 
old “flesh and blood”’ argument, which Gladstone 
once applied to the extension of the franchise. We 
doubt even its physical truth as applied to Scotland, 
where on the Clyde and in the coal-mines there is 
a large admixture of Poles, Hungarians, Finns, and 
Irish Nationalists. But even if physiologically true, 
Mr. Wilson’s dictum is irrelevant as applied to govern- 
ment. The difference between ninety per cent. of the 
working-classes and ninety per cent. of the House of 
Lords is not one of physical structure. Ninety per cent. 
of the House of Lords are educated men owning 
property, and ninety per cent. of the working-classes 
are without those qualifications for government. 
Democracy means the rule of ignorant numbers over 
education and property, and is, as Carlyle said, ‘‘a 
self-cancelling business, that ends in zero.”’ 


Some interesting figures of ‘‘ War-Time Wealth” 
were published in The Observer. The total number 
of super-taxers, i.e., persons with incomes of £3,000 
and over, was in 1914-15, 30,211, and in 1917-18, 

723, but the aggregate income had risen from 

244,169,134, in 1914-15 to £247,257,124, in 1917-18. 
The very rich’ seem to grow richer, and the moderately 
rich to grow poorer. Thus the ninety persons who in 
the former year had incomes of £100,000 and over 
rose in the latter year to ninety-five. But at the other 
end of the scale those with incomes beween £3,000 
and £5,000 fell from 15,524 to 14,463. The incomes 
of £20,000 to £25,000 rose in number from 537 to 
606.. The other incomes (the figures of course are of 
gross incomes) are very stationary. War always 
offers opportunities to the very rich to make more, 
eg., they participate in contracts, in sixpenny syndi- 
cates, and they buy shares at rubbish prices, when the 
news is bad, and everybody else wants to sell. 


The moral of these figures seems to us plain, and 
politically very significant. The incomes of the bloated 
capitalists, the idle rich, or whatever other term of 
abuse may soothe the ear of Socialism, have remained 
practically stationary. There is a slight increase at the 
top and a slight falling off at the bottom of the ladder, 
whether because the three-to-five-thousand-a-yearers 
have gone up or down no one can say. But the great 
salient fact is that the eight thousand millions that have 
been spent on the war have gone, as to the greater 
part, not into the banks of the capitalists, but into the 
pockets of the working classes. Let the Socialists 
rejoice as much as they please, but let them admit 
the fact. 

With reference to letters received about the insolence 
and extortion of London taxi-drivers, we have taken 
the trouble to find out what is the means of redress. 
If a taxi-driver refuses to go where and when asked 
(unless he has run short of petrol), or if he asks more 
than his fare, or if on receiving his fare he uses provo- 
cative or insulting language, his number must be taken 
—it is exhibited inside and on the back of the vehicle. 
A letter must then be written to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police, New Scotland Yard, giving the man’s 
umber, stating the date and particulars of the com- 

nt, and expressing the complainant’s willingness 
to attend at the Commissioner’s office. You will then 
receive a letter from the Commissioner asking you to 
attend on a certain day, when you will meet the taxi- 
driver, who may lose his license, will certainly be 
reprimanded, and in any case will lose a portion of his 
day’s earnings. That will ‘‘ learn him,” as they say. | 


WAR NOTES. 


That bogey, ‘‘ the line of the Meuse,’’ has again been 
doing duty lately, and has been put forward as a peg 
on which to hang the opinion that the attitude of the 
German Government is influenced much more by politi- 
cal than by military difficulties. If by this time we 
have not learned that did the Germans think they had 
any chance left in the field, the political condition of 
Germany would be of robustious, not to say defiant, 
health, we have learned nothing. The talk about 
Ludendorff having a plan for maintaining himself and 
putting up a fight to a finish on the line of the Meuse is 
the densest treacle ever spooned out to a presumably 
confiding public. 


To begin with, the Allied front is just above Dun 
astride of the Meuse, and dangerously close to a vital 
line of German communications. Next, behind the 
line of the Meuse below Dun there are no lateral com- 
munications worth talking about. Thirdly, a pre- 
sumed German front between, say, Antwerp and 
Namur, would have to be defended to all intents 
independently. Fourthly, and this is a point of the 
first importance, the main strength of the German 
forces cannot be successfully manceuvered on to such 
a presumed front from where they are. It has been 
represented that they have been struggling to fall back 
over the Meuse on to the Ardennes beyond. That is 
exactly contrary tq the fact. They have been 
struggling their hardest to avoid the contingency. 
The peril of being thrown over the Meuse above 
Namur is the core of their perplexity. 


To escape it they have had to keep the main 
strength of their forces persistently engaged, for the 
Allied front has been steadily pressing forward, narrow- 
ing day by day the space between the battle line and 
the river. Under present circumstances it is all to our 
advantage and all to the Germans’ disadvantage that 
they should keep their main forces so engaged. Unless 
they can check us decisively enough to cause our opera- 
tions to be suspended, and in that manner shake them- 
selves free, they cannot manceuvre homeward and 
northward through Belgium, and they cannot organise 
between Namur and Antwerp an opposition which 
might be reckoned upon to defy our efforts. A check 
to the present Allied operations is the condition pre- 
cedent. There has not been the slightest evidence or 
indication of the ability to inflict such a check. 


Gossip about Ludendorff so far shortening his line 
as to create seventy divisions of reserves is rubbish. 
Seventy divisions is nearly as large a striking force as 
the Germans possessed last March. But even could 
such a force be created by a ‘‘ plan’’ which on the very 
face of it is impossible, the force, having to be divided 
between or swung between northern Belgium and Metz 
by way chiefly of the Rhine, would have but limited 
utility. This tale of the hypothetical seventy divisions, 
though industriously circulated, ignores besides both 
the German losses in men and in material, and the 
Allied initiative which, incidentally, is treated as 
naught, notwithstanding that its effects have been 
manifested in the Allied sweep as far as Ghent. 


Not merely is the apparently galloping consumption 
contracted by German autocracy due to this situation, 
for the autocracy reposed first and last and all the 
time on bayonets, but the further developments in the 
Balkans are due to it just as much. While the Serbians 
are moving upon Belgrade, the French have reached 
the Danube at Widdin. Even these events, which a 
month ago would have been thought impossible, have 
lost their thrill. But the Balkan developments are a 
far more solid proof of the real state of things in 
Central Europe than diplomatic spasms. Absolutely 
the last chance for German autocracy is to extricate the 
German troops in France from their predicament. 
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THE PETROLEUM MONOPOLY. 


N last Tuesday se’nnight a gang of Govern- 
ment officials and workmen, headed by 
Sir Boverton Redwood, Lord Cowdray, and Sir 
Arthur Churchman, entered upon the property 
of the Duke of Devonshire in Derby, and 
began to bore for oil. The young Lord Hartington 
(coached, no doubt, by his father’s lawyers), blessed 
the enterprise, but reserved his rights as the owner 
of the land. Lord Hartington did well, for without 
his leave Lord Cowdray and Sir Boverton Redwood 
had no more right to enter the Duke’s land and bore 
for oil than any other member of the public; that is, 
no right at all. The Petroleum Production Bill, rushed 
through the House of Commons in-a sitting under vague 
threats of ‘‘ Dora”’ and adissolution, has not yet become 
law. The House of Lords have passed the second 
reading ; but we hope the committee will seriously in- 
vestigate the objections which the Duke of Northum- 
berland urged in a cogent and brilliant speech, which 
was garbled by the Press. The Petroleum Production 
Bill proposes to deprive the owners of land of every- 
thing but their surface-rights; and a minority 
of the House of Commons opposed the payment 
of even a small royalty to the owners on such 
oil as might be taken from under their lands. 
This spoliation is not, however, worse or more 
dangerous than the State monopoly over the production 
and distribution of petroleum conferred by the Bill. 
The Tudors and the Stuarts granted monopolies to 
their courtiers, until the abuse stank in the nostrils 
of the people, and was swept away in a storm of indig- 
nation, before which even Elizabeth was forced to 
bend. Democracy has apparently begun to scatter 
monopolies amongst the favourites of particular Minis- 
ters or Government Departments. Democratic no less 
than Royal monopolies lead to jobbery and robbery. 
Although, as we have said, the Petroleum Bill has 
not become law, such is the strange state of lawless- 
ness in which we live that the petroleum monopoly is 
actually in operation. On the 16th August, 1917, Mr. 
Walter Long told the House of Commons that ‘‘ the 
Prime Minister had requested him to take control of all 
questions affecting petroleum oils and petroleum pro- 
ducts. The reason he was invited to do this work was 
because the Colonial Office was one of the very few 
Departments which was not concerned in the consump- 
tion of this most necessary article.”’ Here let us pause 
to say that the Prime Minister was evidently aware of 
the solemn nature of the trust which he was confiding 
to his colleague. Oil has been more than any other 
commodity perhaps, more than sugar, as much as the 
precious metals, the object of commercial enter- 
prise, the subject of financial speculation. Gigantic 
fortunes have been made and lost in oil, which 
is more uncertain geologically than coal, gold, or dia- 
monds. When the Colonial Secretary found the con- 
trol of this dangerous commodity thrust upon him, he 
had obviously to choose one of two courses. Either he 
must call to his side the most eminent oil scientists, the 
men who had behind them an undisputed record of 
technical knowledge and professional integrity: or he 
must summon to his assistance a staff of tried Civil 
Servants, who, whatever their technical ignorance, were 
outside the sphere of company promoting and specula- 
tion. Unfortunately Mr. Walter Long did neither the 
one thing nor the other. He delegated his trust to 
men who are not oil experts, and who are connected 
with company promotion and money-making. It is 
true that Sir Boverton Redwood was at the head 
of the Petroleum Research Department: but all 
power was taken from him by the creation of 
the Mineral Oil Production Department, of which 
Professor (now Sir John) Cadman got himself made the 
head. The real power is the Petroleum Executive, a 
body to which, in the words of the Prime Minister, 
“all matters of policy connected with petroleum have 
been entrusted.”’ Matters of policy are simply licenses 
to bore for oil, and without the license of the Petroleum 


Executive no one can bore for oil. The officials of the 
Petroleum Executive are Sir John Cadman, Sir Arthyr 
Churchman, and Colonel H. H. Mulliner. Let yy 
examine the qualifications of this triumvirate to wielg 
absolute control over the oil industry, the producer of 
the most necessary commodity to mankind, the matriy 
of fortunes beyond the dreams of avarice. 


Professor Sir John Cadman is, according to his ow 
account in Who’s Who?, a colliery man. He is a cg. 
tified colliery manager : a coal-mining engineer : he hag 
acted as manager of several collieries in England ang 
Scotland: and he has written books on the di 
of ironstone and limestone. He was, it is true, g 
member of the Royal Commission which reported op 
the oil-fields of Persia. But we take it that oil-mining 
like coal and gold mining, requires the service of g 
lifetime in order to reach recognised professiong 
authority. We do not think we are going beyond the 
mark in saying that Sir John Cadman has no mor 
knowledge of oil than might be possessed by any other 
intelligent mining engineer. He has, however, a 
knowledge of money making, for he owns 4,550 shares 
in the British Cellulose and Chemical Manufacturing 
Company. Professor Cadman describes himself as 
“Consulting Petroleum Adviser to the Colonial Office; 
Member of Chemical Advisory Committee, Ministry of 
Munitions; Technical Adviser Trench Warfare Supply 
Department; Technical Adviser Petroleum Sw 
Department, Ministry of Munitions; Technical Adviser 
Inter-Departmental Petroleum Committee. Is it 
right that a man who, without any recorded qualifica- 
tions except as a colliery manager, or inspector, 
has been appointed technical adviser to all these 
Government departments, should hold shares in 
a company which manufactures chemicals for the 
Government; which has received large loans of 
money from the Government; which has had its excess 
profits duty remitted; and which enjoys a practical 
monopoly of the making of ‘‘dope’’ or cellulose 
acetate ? 


Let us turn to the less sinister, but more absurd, 
member of the Petroleum Executive, Sir Arthur 
Churchman, whose official title is Controller. What 
does Sir Arthur Churchman know about petroleum? He 
is a director of some twenty-five tobacco and cigarette 
companies in the City; he is, in fact, the British 
American Tobacco Company writ large round the globe 
from China to Peru. Of this gentleman’s knowledge of 
tobacco and company promotion we have ample ev- 
dence. We are sure that he knows the difference be 
tween a Nestor and a Melachrino, and that he can dis 
tinguish the Virginian from the Macedonian leaf. We 
are also certain that he can get the capital of a new 
company underwritten as quickly as any man. But of 
oil? Are we not justified in assuming that the Petro 
leum Controller knows as much about oil as Sir Bover- 
ton Redwood knows about tobacco planting ? 


Of Colonel Mulliner’s technical knowledge of petro 
leum we have in vain searched for any record in his 
past career. He is, we understand, or was, a welk 
known West End carriage builder, and in the prepara- 
tion of his panels he doubtless used oil, but we imagine 
of a vegetable, not a mineral, kind. Colonel] Mulliner 
was appointed by the Petroleum Executive controller of 
petrol rationing in France. He was the holder of 
400 shares in the ‘‘Dope’’ Syndicate, the original Six- 
penny Syndicate, and in the £14 10s. Syndicate or 
British Cellulose, Colonel Mulliner appears as the 
owner of 1,450 shares. 


Such are the men in whose hands has been placed the 
absolute control of the production, sale, distribution, 
and importation of petroleum in the United Kingdom. 
We have heard that already people are offering to 
petroleum licenses, which can only be granted by 
Petroleum Executive, for very large sums of money: 
The only way to stop the game is for the House 
Lords so to amend the Bill in Committee that neither 
the Petroleum Executive nor Messrs. Pearson 
possess a monopoly of a national production. 
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WOMEN IN PARLIAMENT. 


E hope that Lord Robert Cecil, reading his 
W speech on the admission of women to the 
House of Commons, in cold print, is as ashamed of it 
as an educated man ought to be. It is indeed, a tissue 
of stale and perilous fallacies. Sir Frederick 
Banbury very wisely suggested that as some 
‘sht million women were about to exercise the vote 
for the first time, it might be as well to “‘ wait and 
see” before admitting them to the House of Commons. 
When women were asking for the vote, those who 
objected that it would involve their admission to the 
House of Commons were always angrily waved aside 
with the assurance that such a demand would 
never be made, and was, on the face of it, 
absurd. Now we are told it is the logical 
consequence of their enfranchisement. There is no 

ical necessity in the matter: the function of choos- 
ing a legislator and that of acting as a legislator are 
different, and do not require the same qualifica- 
tions. Lord Robert. Cecil answers the plea for delay 
by dubbing it reactionary—it is cheap and easy to fling 
sicknames—and by saying: ‘‘ either the thing is right 
or it is wrong : if right, let us do it at once: if wrong, 
let us, not put it off, but never do it.”” We are 
familiar with this bludgeon argument, which is as 
dangerous in practice as it is puerile in theory. Noth- 
ing in politics, in business, or in speculation, is quite 
so simple as that: few things are either right or 
wrong; and most things are the better for being slept 
on. “If members were against the proposal,’’ said 
Lord Robert, ‘‘ they must go so far as to say that 
there was no woman in the country who would be 
capable of exercising the functions of a Member of 
Parliament as well as even the least satisfactory Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons at the present time.” 
That is indeed ‘‘ an absurdity,’’ but that is not the 
stion at issue, and the absurdity—for we acquit 
Lord Robert Cecil of deliberate sophistry—lies in 
thinking that it is the issue. There are some women, 
not many we think, who are as capable of assisting to 
make laws as Lord Robert himself. But the question 
is whether the admission of women to the House of 
Commons is calculated to increase the dignity, the 
wisdom, and the independence of the legislature. We 
do not think so: and that a majority of the present 
House of Commons think so, or are afraid to say they 
don’t think so, convinces us of the unfitness of a 
Parliament in its dotage to make laws for posterity. 


Mr. Asquith’s argument for voting for Mr. 
Herbert Samuel’s motion is another unequivocal 
sign of political ‘senility. Having just passed 


a Bill to enfranchise ten million women, how can 
you refuse to admit them to Parliament? Yes, Mr. 
Asquith, but two wrongs do not make a right. Very 
many male electors thought that the indiscriminate 
enfranchisement of women was a blunder: but one 
blunder must not be made the pretext for another. 
Nobody knows what the country really thinks about 
the feminist revolution, which was huddled through in 
the agony and confusion of a great war; and nobody 
knows what will be its result. Perhaps the funniest 


reason for the motion was that of Sir Newton Moore, | 


who told the House that in Australia only six women 

had stood for Parliament, and none of them had been 

‘The real reason against women in Parliament was 
given by Admiral Sir Hedworth Meux, who, though 
he is considered, like Menenius, ‘‘ a perfecter giber for 
the table than a necessary bencher in the Capitol,’’ has 
plenty of common sense. It is that the House of Com- 
Mons is not the proper place for women. The govern- 
ment of men, as Halifax said, is a great business, but 
tis a very coarse one. Most sensible men, with a 
view to the economy of time and the maintenance of 
4 low temperature in discussion, object to talk 

business ’’ with women, and they are right. If Mr. 

Samuel’s Bill does not remain a dead letter, it wili 
destroy the remnant of respect which the House of 

s still commands as a serious assembly. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


T HE exploits of the Confederate Navy during the 

American Civil War make a stirring page in his- 
tory. When hostilities began, the Southerners had 
only the carcase of a frigate, lying alongside of the 
dock at Norfolk. They armed her, and converted her 
into the powerful ironclad ram, the Merrimac. 
Another ram, the Manassas, was made out of an old 
tug-boat. Armoured ships were built in cornfields, and 
plated with old rails and scrap-iron. Lieut. Brook 
invented a gun which was regarded by both sides as 
the most formidable weapon in use, and the Confeder- 
ates were the first to employ both floating and 
stationary mines. Their commerce-destroyers ran the 
blockade, and assisted by vessels built or purchased in 
British shipyards, as we know to our cost, they suc- 
ceeded in dealing the commerce of the North such a 
vital blow that its carrying-trade almost disappeared. 
As Colonel Morgan remarks,* half a century has passed 
since the American Civil War, yet the goods, and, for 
that matter, the troops of the United States are siill 
conveyed in foreign bottoms. 

Colonel Morgan makes no attempt at a systematic 
chronicle, but confines himself to a rollicking narrative 
of the events which his own eyes witnessed. He was 
a naval cadet of fifteen at Annapolis when the war 
broke out, and was allowed to resign and make his 
way home. He plunged into the thick of the fighting 
round New Orleans, and though we only get a glimpse 
of Admiral Farragut, Colonel Morgan carries us with 
him through the heroic defence of Island No. 10, and 
Commander Rodger’s desperate effort to pass the bat- 
teries of Drewry’s Bluff in the Galena. ‘‘ We demon- 
strated,’’ he drily reported to the secretary of the 
Navy, ‘‘that she is not shot-proof.’”’ But the real 
interest of Colonel Morgan’s story begins after he had 
gone aboard the little Herald, with Commodore Manry 
in command, ‘‘ for duty abroad.’’ Manry, like Nel 
son, was frequently sea-sick, and one day young 
Morgan found him with his Bible on his lap and a basin 
beside him. A sail was reported, and the unhappy 
Manry remarked: ‘‘ Sometimes we see a ship, and 
sometimes ship a sea.’’ How the Herald dodged the 
blockade, and how he and Manry reached England, - 
Colonel Morgan is best left to tell. They bought the 
Japan on the Clyde, an innocent merchantman. Off 
Cape Ushant she became the Confederate States 
cruiser Georgia, and started on a career of what 
Colonel Morgan strenuously denies to have been 
privateering but was uncommonly like it. 

Adams, the United States Minister, knew all about 
the Georgia, and warned the British Government of 
her real character. But our people allowed themselves 
to be hoodwinked, and under the Geneva award we 
had to pay a pretty bill for their lack of information 
in the case of the Alabama. Colonel Morgan’s com- 
ment is that he does not see how they could have pre- 
vented the Georgia’s escape without stopping their 
whole commerce, as she did not look in the least like 
a man-of-war, and carried no contraband. Her guns 
and ammunition were shipped as hardware from 
Whitehaven in a tug, and put on board the Georgia in 
French coves. A keen-nosed detective would have 
smelt out the mystery, one imagines. Still, the sea is 
wide, and if those concerned in such enterprises can 
hold their tongues, officialdom, as the Admiralty Court 
can tell, is frequently baffled. 

In the Georgia, and afterwards in the Lillian, 
Colonel Morgan led a life of Elizabethan adventure. 
‘** Wireless’? would soon have brought his career to an 
end, but in those days the paths of the ocean were still 
free to the brave spirits who had luck to back them. 
The Georgia’s status was decidedly dubious, since she 
belonged to no recognized government. When a 
Liverpool pilot saw the Confederate flag, he rudely 
observed that ‘‘ he would be damned if he would pilot 
any damned pirate!’’ Still British captains, being 


* Recollections of a Rebel Reefer. By James Morris Morgan. 
London: Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 
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gentlemen, returned the Georgia’s salute, much to the 
comfort of her crew. And what that crew did not 
know about evading the neutrality laws as to coaling 
and provisioning, was not worth knowing. They got 
into serious trouble with the French Government 
through “‘ holding up” La Patrie, but as they had 
saved the brig Diligente in a gale, their offence was 
condoned. The Georgia had a scrap with the natives 
off the Morocco coast, while she waited for the 
Rappahannock, and as Colonel Morgan grimly re- 
marks, he, a slave-owner though he was, ran some risk 
of being sold into slavery. Still she kept the sea, 
growing slower and slower as her keel became foul, 
and captured ship after ship from the Federals. It was 
humane warfare, though of an unorthodox kind. If 
the Federal crews could not be persuaded to enlist with 
the Georgia, they were fed and put ashore in a neutral 
port. While the Georgia was burning a prize, the 
bark, J. W. Seaver, seeing the flames from afar, came 
up to the rescue. Manry let her go, though she was 
flying the American flag; he would sooner stand a 
court-martial, he said, than destroy a ship on an errand 
of mercy. 

Colonel Morgan has seen strange sights ashore as 
well as afloat. After the Civil War he joined the 
Egyptian army together with General Stone and other 
Confederate officers. Those were the happy-go-lucky 
days of the Khedive Ismail, and the gallant Morgan 
retrieved at full gallop a flower which one of the ladies 
of his harem had thrown from a carriage. A heated 
interview with Nabar Pasha followed, but nothing 
worse. Colonel Morgan has been United States 
Consul-General in Australia, and he pays Australian 
horsemanship the handsome compliment that it is the 
best in the world, beating even American cowboys at 
‘*broncho-busting.’’ He believes in sticking to his 
dress suit when times are hard, and that passport to 
respectability has obtained him appointments as an 
attaché to the Senate, an escorter of bullion through 
Mexico, a bank manager on the Panama Peninsula, and 
many things besides. But, in point of interest, the 
chapters in this jolly book on life in the Southern States 
come next to those of adventure under the Confederate 
flag. We get the duelling, hospitable society described 
by Mark Twain in ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn’’; we get too 
the ‘‘ reconstruction’’ period when white men were 
fined and imprisoned by their own ex-slaves, and 
‘* carpet-baggers ’’ and ‘‘ scallawagss ’’ imposed a mild, 
but exasperating, brand of Bolshevism on the con- 
quered South. 


SOUTH AMERICA AS A TRADE ARENA. 
(Continued) 
III. —Brazi. 
UST as our soldiers brand the Germans as un- 
scrupulous foes, so do our business men speak of 
the strategy of Deutschtum, as deployed in South 
America. German agents were supple and well- 
trained. They excelled as linguists; they ousted even 
the Yankee from promising markets where hustle was 
out of place, and the beau geste could turn an im- 
portant deal. At the same time, too much importance 
must not be attributed to German methods, or to the 
extent of their gains in these Latin fields. The German 
was thorough; he carried Tiichtigkeit with him as 
Ulysses did the winds, yet his hold upon South America 
was curiously frail, as events have shown. He was an 
imitator, with a commercial code peculiar to himself. 
He would sell at a loss to get a grip; his wares were 
palpably inferior, if also specious in appearance. ‘‘ I’ve 
just bought a Saxon sewing-machine,’’ a Brazilian told 
usin Sao Paulo. ‘‘I know I’ll have to get another before 
the year is out; but then the price would have opened 
a beggar’s purse!’’ The cause of the anti-German 
upheaval in Latin America goes deeper than this, how- 
ever; it was thus expressed by Sefior Carlos Silva 
Vildésolo, director of El Mercutio, the leading news- 
paper of Santiago. 
‘“We have mistrusted Germany,’’ Don Carlos tells 
us, ‘‘ because behind all her shipping enterprise and 
reticulation of trade we have discerned an absorbing, 


dominating policy which tried to subject us to its ey. 
clusive influence. It was sought to Prussianize yg 
oblivious of our character and traditions, of the geniys 
of our race, and our well-established prerogatives of 
nationality.’’ The Chilean Army, by the way, was 
Prussian to the point of absurdity, in drill and uniform 
in equipment, arms and spirit—thanks to the Germa, 
General Korner, whose connexion with the Civil War 
of 1891 made him arbiter in Chilean military affairs 
La Gaceta Militar, the army’s organ, was a Ge 
propaganda sheet; and the Deutsch-Chilenischer Bung 
—with branches in forty-four towns—upheld the jp. 
vaders’ flag, and preached a ‘‘ German’’ neutrality, 

If we dwell much upon this penetration, it is 
because no such concerted effort was ever known to 
subjugate a New World of seven million square miles, 
All the Latin States were alarmed when Mr. Lansj 
published his Luxburg “‘serial.’’ This spoke of g 
secret agreement between the Argentine, Chile and 
Bolivia ‘‘ regarding a mutual rapprochement for pro. 
tection vis-a-vis North America.’’ There was also the 
‘reorganization of Brazil’’; and the ‘“‘ visit of a sub. 
marine squadron ’’ was mooted as “‘ decisive influence” 
in a region ‘‘ where the people are only Indians under 
a thin veneer.”’ 

These revelations sent the ‘‘Indians’’ on the war. 
path. Three nations declared for open conflict; eight 
more broke off relations. Only three remained in. 
different : distracted Mexico, Colombia—who nurses a 
grievance against the United States—and Venezuela, 
which is the only autocracy left in the Western Hemis- 
phere. Anti-German riots broke out in Southern 
Brazil, especially in Rio Claro and the Porto Allegre. 
Colonel Schmidt, the Governor of Santa Catherina, was 
suspected of sinister designs ; even the Foreign Minister 
in Rio had to resign because his name was Miller, and 
the patriotic press had doubts about his loyalty. 

President Wenceslau Braz appealed to Congress for 
extraordinary support ‘‘ as Brazil has been dragged by 
events into a state of war.’’ Politics should, therefore, 
be shelved—‘‘ Our honour demands it of us.’’ Finance, 
education, labour and the energetic development of 
‘‘the extraordinary wealth which Providence has 
bestowed upon Brazil’’—here were matters demand- 
ing ‘‘ prompt and radical solution,’’ as well as unified 
effort on the part of all. 

Rubber and coffee are the leading Brazilian staples, 
since they represent in gold the chief exports. Planta- 
tion rubber of the East had dealt the Brazilian product 
a great blow, and the industry must be placed ona 
sounder footing. Fine hard Para is still supreme; but 
Amazonian rubber, collected and prepared in primitive 
style, is impure and difficult to handle. We cannot 
here deal with the evils of peonage in that enormous 
valley, or the horrible conditions under which the 
seringueros work. The Amazon climate is utterly un- 
suitable for white labour; possibly the only solution is 
the extension of existing Chinese and Japanese colonies, 
and their absorption into the indigenous races by inter- 
marriage. For the colour-bar does not exist in Brazil. 

Here is a land fifteen times the size of France, with 
illimitable riches and a tradition of friendship for Great 
Britain, doubtless inherited from Portuguese ancestors. 
It was in command of Brazilian ships that Lord 
Cochrane performed his most notable exploits; and 
when the Glasgow put into Rio, after the defeat of 
Cradock’s squadron off Coronel, the cordiality and 
generosity of her reception were altogether remarkable. 

Brazil is a sub-continent as large as the United 
States, and of wide climatic range. Here are lands 
capable of growing thirty times more sugar than the 
3,000,000 metric tons of Cuba; yet Brazil produces but 
one-fiftieth of this amount. President Braz 1s very 
anxious to plant more cotton, to foster the fast grow 
ing cattle-industry, and the production of pig-iron, 
manganese ore and steel, both for export as well a 
domestic needs. The President is convinced that the 
national coal will suffice. ‘‘ Mountains of iron exist, 
he declares, ‘‘ as well as mountains of manganese; and 
great waterfalls challenge the attention of engineers 
and the application of capital.’’ 
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It is a surprising fact that we shipped to South 
America over 75,000,000 tons of coal. Germany sent 
20,000,000 tons; but the war has naturally set the 
balance in favour of the United States. Even ten 
years ago, British investments in Brazil totalled 
£135,000,000—chiefly in railways, city improvement 
concerns, and municipal and port works. Boundary 
disputes with eight neighbours— including three 
European nations over the Guiana line—have been 
settled; and the Constitution forbids any war of con- 
quest, or any merely aggressive alliance. 

The outbreak of war found Brazil unprepared, and 
with a ‘‘ hyphenate ’’ problem no less acute than that 
of the United States. But German truculence in the 
South—where 450,000 settlers have a Fatherland of 
their own, ignoring the national language—was sup- 
pressed with vigour; and in these measures Uruguay 
co-operated. Those German ‘colonies ’’—like that of 
Valdivia, in Chile—were in close touch with Berlin and 
Hamburg, where the Iberian-American League has pub- 
lications of its own for ‘‘ furthering our intellectual and 
material kultur, upon the lines of Hanseatic traditions 
and experience. ’’ 

The Hamburg Cultura Latino-Americana was a 
prosperous-looking publication, with advertisements 
and maps showing the ‘‘ monopoly ’’ enjoyed in the 
southern ports of Brazil by the Hamburg-Amerika Line, 
the Sid Amerika and Norddeutscher Lloyd. ‘‘ But,’”’ 
says the Rio magnate of to-day, ‘‘ we are now awake 
and aware! Never again will Herr von Pauli or his 
like dictate to us, and cater for German ‘ colonies’ 
which profess to be isled, or even independent, in the 
heart of Brazil.’’ 

It was a magnificent region which these people 
“annexed ’’’ in vast areas of Santa Catherina, Paranda 
and Rio Grande do Sul. The climate here is temperate, 
with cattle lands where even now 20,000,000 head are 
grazing. And in valleys by the sea, coffee, bananas and 
tropic fruits find a home, besides waving cornfields 
rivalling those of Kansas or Minnesota. For the 
German may indeed be ‘‘ trusted’’ when it comes to 
picking prizes which belong to other people. 

These States also contain great lumber regions. 
They are the home of the Parand pine, and 
many valuable Brazilian woods which are ex- 
ported to Uruguay, Argentina and other Republics 
where timber is lacking. For the support of German 
schools in this ‘‘ Antarctic Colony,’’ half a million marks 
was included in the Imperial Budget. German news- 
papers and Vereins ; the ritual of the ‘‘ Bierkomment ”’ 


and the va-el-vient of traders and missionaries, all’ 


fanned the flame of Deutschtum in Brazil. 

No wonder President Braz, addressing the ‘Rio 
Congress, remarked that ‘‘a very high proportion of 
Teuto-Brazilians cannot speak Portuguese—a circum- 
stance of the utmost gravity, and one calling for 
urgent attention.’’ But this huge, inchoate Power 
knew her own weakness, and moved with astonishing 
vim. Fifty-three German ships, of over 250,000 tons, 
were taken over and ceded to France. A Naval Mission 
under Admiral de Mattos was sent to Europe, ‘‘to 
follow the war, and guide the operations of Brazil.’’ 
Airmen and surgeons came over, too; and, speaking 
generally, the war has given the Republic new impetus 
and energy, as well as unified her political parties. 

All Brazilian industries have revived, especially those 
of coal and meat. However you divide the Empty Con- 
tinent, Brazil stands apart, as a source of wealth whose 
extent even native statesmen can only dimly surmise. 
Here language and trade conditions differ from those 
of Spanish-America. Protective tariffs are very high; 
and a land of brilliant colour looks for corresponding 
taste in the minor articles of trade. There is great 
demand for clothing, furniture, plate and jewels in the 
great cities—especially in Rio, which is as lavish as it 
is beautiful. 

Beyond the cities lie enormous tracts, many of them 
still unexplored, and still defended by the dreaded 


Stygomia mosquito, which carries the yellow fever. 


But Brazil now wages hygienic war upon this pest. 


Prices rule high in the back blocks of this rich 


immensity, of which Pard, at the Amazon mouth, is a 
typical metropolis. Pernambuco is the capital of a 
tropic region where the sugar-cane and coco-nut thrive. 
Travel is difficult, distances are great; yet the future 
of Brazil is assured; and ‘‘ reconstruction ’’ is now the 
earnest catchword of the Federal Government in Rio. 


BARBERS. 


HEN we talked of Wigs the other day, we said 
we might find something to say of barbers. 
And we have, as you will see. 

BarsBer, from barba, a beard. What a title for 
the man who chiefly lives by shaving! Adam, says 
tradition, wore a beard. The kings of Persia plaited 
theirs with golden thread, and the Winged Bulls of 
Assyria are but types of those kings. The Chinese are 
a shaven people; the Egyptians were the same. But 
the Mahommedans are bearded, and Saladin’s son, 
Turkish historians tell us, wept for fear when he saw 
the shaven envoys of the Crusaders. The world is, 
and always has been, divided into shavers and bearded. 
Flint razors, oyster-shell razors, in prehistoric tombs; 
think of them, shudder, and acknowledge the omni- 
potence of the great goddess Vanity. 

The greatest benefactor of barbers in the world’s his- 
tory is Alexander. He, who shaved himself to pre- 
serve his youth, shaved his army to prevent the enemy 
seizing their beards. He set a fashion which was 
followed by every Greekified beard-wagger in his 
empire, philosophers by profession alone excepted ; and 
this in Greece itself, a country near enough to the East 
for a full beard to have been considered a sign of 
manhood. 

How pleasant shaving is, says Alciphron of the 
Letters, the Walter Savage Landor of Lucian’s day, 
though his were imaginary letters, not Conversations. 
The barber says good morning politely, you sit down 
on a high chair, and a sharp new razor is gently passed 
over your chin. The shop is the regular Athenian 
lounging place, with chairs and instruments all com- 
plete, and a nice ‘‘ symmetrical ’’ bronze mirror not to 
make you look askew. Here you sit and gossip, here 
you hear the betting odds and the latest conjugal 
scandal, here you meet your friends, have your nails 
cut, and your whitlows removed and any superfluous 
hairs you happen to be troubled with, and (if you are a 
dandy) have a little of that precious dye put on to get 
the right shade worn by the heroes of the stage. This 
is a picture at Athens in the third century, A.D. ; but 
does it not remind one of the labours of a young Stock- 
Exchange “‘half-book’’ man, at his club, any after- 
noon except Saturday or Sunday, in pre-war times? 

Shaving was just one of those new-fangled ways 
brought in by those nasty Greeks from Asia Minor— 
‘*Mounseer tricks’? our own ancestors would have 
called them—which your true old Roman couldn’t abide. 
A barber comes over from Sicily in 300 B.C., sets the 
fashion in Rome, and your paterfamilias, your hairy and 
humourless Cato, has the annoyance of seeing that 
horrid foreign habit spreading everywhere. But if you 
sent your son to a Greek university instead of into the 
army or on the land, what could you expect? Not 
many ancient bearded portraits survive. A few, how- 
ever, may be found among the portraits of ancestors 
struck on their descendants’ coins. Hundreds of clean- 
shaven Republicans can be seen in our museums, and 
the Roman barbers’ shops did a roaring trade. Each 
razor lived in its own case; each customer had a 
wrapper tucked round him to protect his toga, each 
barber ran the comb through his customer’s hair and 
said, as to-day, ‘‘ Long or short, sir? ’’ Or, ‘‘ Have it 
out with the tweezers, sir?’’ Or, ‘‘ Try our infallible 
salve for superfluous hairs, we ‘ put it up’ in alabaster 
boxes, sir?’’ You have only to look at the plays of 
Plautus and the epigrams of Martial to find out all 
about it. For a thing to be known at the barber's is 
Horace’s test of publicity; ‘‘I’m tired of hunting in 
the barbers’ shops,’’ says the man, wearily, in the 
Amphitryon. 

Was it because the barbers of the classical world 
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dabbled in drugs that we meet with that truly imposing 
personage the Barber-Surgeon of the Middle Ages? 
‘There he is, anyhow, proud, dictatorial, mysterious; 
remember Olivier le Dain, soft-footed and policy- 
pervading, the true agent of the sinister Louis XI. 
When the Heralds’ Office wanted to find an ancestor 
for the Newcomes, that Very Respectable Family, 
they could do no better than that Barber-Surgeon to 
King Edward the Confessor in whom Clive believed so 
devoutly as a boy, and at whom he was to laugh so 
bitterly when he came to blows with Cousin Barnes. 
A great race truly, those Barber-Surgeons, though it 
had its humble members, the barber to whom good King 
Dagobert paid his deux sous in the nursery rhyme, for 
instance, when good Saint Eloi told him he wanted 
shaving and the King promptly borrowed the fee. 

The barbers of England were incorporated by 
Edward IV., in 1461. But, like Caxton’s gentleman, 
who, ‘‘for fere and doubte of the barbours made his 
doughters to lerne shave,’’ in the Game and Playe of 
the Chesse, Henry VIII was probably right when he 
made barbers and surgeons into one corporation and 
granted them a charter, as we see in Holbein’s picture. 
He confined the barbers’ share in surgery to blood- 
letting and drawing of teeth. On the other hand, to 
make things fair and square, he forbade the surgeons to 
practice ‘‘ barbery or shaving.’’ Does not the word 
‘‘barbarian,’’ by the way, denote him who wears a 
beard, and not the sound bar-bar-los] in mockery of 
the foreigner, stumbling ludicrously in Attic Greek? 
Milton speaks contemptuously of Barber-Surgery ; and 
Defoe makes his Cavalier complain in his Memoirs that 
no surgeon was to be had but a sorry country barber ; 
no wonder then that George II finally separated the 
two corporations in 1745. 

Still, enough was leit him, even in the eighteenth 
century to make the barber an important person. 
When Mr. Geoffrey Wildgoose, the Spiritual Quixote, 
sets out on his pilgrimage to convert the world, it is to 
an ‘‘affable and benevolent barber’’ that he goes, 
nominally to get shaved, really to pick up information 
in that ‘‘ grand office of intelligence.’’ It is that same 
barber who points out, ‘‘ for the credit of his trade,’’ 
that barbers must have existed in King David’s days, 
since that monarch alludes to lies cutting like a sharp 
razor. Had he known his Wycliffe, the barber might 
have found a still earlier authority, Delilah, who, 
according to that translator, calls in ‘‘a barbour,”’ 
where our version only calls ‘‘a man,’’ to cut off 
Samson’s locks. 

It was, and is, the barber’s business to attract cus- 
tom. He used to do it by keeping caged singing birds 
and cats, whence the phrase ‘‘ as restless as a barber’s 
cat before a storm ’’; by having a musical instrument, 
viol, or cittern, handy to amuse his waiting customers, 
whence Pepys’s ‘‘ Barber’s Music made to amuse My 
Lord,’’ on the 5th June, 1660; (what a use for the 
gramophone, did our barbers only know it!), by 
encouraging idlers, whose gossip came in handy to 
pass on to the next customer; and by a never-ending 
flow of the latest intelligence, whether from the coffee- 
houses or the news sheets. He does it now by those 
illustrated weekly papers which fill the eye, but fail to 
nourish the mind. Gone is the barber’s pole, with its 
striped ribands representing the fillets once bound 
about the blood-let arm; it played the part at once of 
the tavern bush and the doctor’s red lamp; gone the 
barber’s basin in miniature hung to the pole, a sign 
universal still in Normandy, and to be found yet in the 
back streets of East Anglian seaports. What of that 
barber’s basin which Cervantes was to glorify to all 
eternity as Mambrino’s Helmet? That helmet, ‘‘ which 
looks for all the world like a barber’s basin,’’ worn by 
Don Quixote, has become for ever the symbol, at once 
ludicrous and pathetic, of its noble owner, and embalms 
the memory of a half-forgotten craft, the more gro- 
tesquely that Master Nicholas the Barber was himself 
the Knight’s own intimate, and his Basin a familiar 
sight in the streets of La Mancha. It was through the 
barber Caxon, dresser of the only three wigs left in the 
parish, that Scott’s Antiquary gathered all his local 


news, and it was that laudator temporis acti, hard hit 
by the powder tax, who gave vent to the sorrowfyj 
ejaculation, ‘‘ Hegh, sirs! nae wonder the commons 
will be discontent and rise against the law, when the 
see magistrates, and bailies and deacons, and the pro. 
vost himself, wi’ heads as bald and bare as ane 0’ my 
blocks!’’ it was a sad time for barbers, 1798; wigs 
were going out, crops were coming in, and the goog 
days of the Regency and curled polls had not begun, 
That was a Restoration indeed when the barber enjoyed 
his own again. Well oiled, well curled locks; Macas. 
sar oil and bear’s grease—‘‘a bear will be killed to. 
morrow ’’ was a notice seen within living memory, like 
the turtle announcing its own doom in Birch’s window, 
—plenty of hair of your own (or someone else's) 
growth, ‘‘craped’’ over the forehead; here was the 
barber’s Paradise Regained. And they were not slow 
to take advantage of it. Even the anonymous inventor 
of the Anti-Macassar bears witness to the omnipotence 
of the barber’s craft, and the pages of the magazines 
are full of relishing advertisements. Oily, supple, 
smiling, the Georgian barber bends and smirks to us 
still; curled himself, he would curl others; dandy in 
excelsis, he would dandify his fellows. Beau Brummel’s 
barber made a fortune; County D’Orsay’s curls still 
nod ambrosially from Frazer’s Gallery; Disraeli’s 
ringlets adorn the face of history. 

Dandies are gone, tall silk hats have disappeared, 
but barbers remain. They smirk and smile, and gossip, 
and apologize if their razor makes a mistake and the 
Barber-Surgeon’s art is again called for. But the 
scope of their art is sadly limited: hair no longer 
‘*curls lovely ’’ ; it *‘lies well,’’ or is easily mastered.” 
One day, perhaps, when the War is over and the Minor 
Horrors are no longer to be apprehended, we may 
put razors aside and bring out our tall hats. We do 
not shave as Alexander’s army did, lest the enemy 
should seize us by the beard; the Army Orders of to 
day are less practical, and the toothbrush moustache 
has neither use nor beauty. But a nation in the 
trenches cannot indulge in beards, and flowing locks 
below tin hats are abhorrent to our taste. Will re 
action come in this as in so much else, and Peace 
rejoice the heart of the barber with a new greasier 
and curlier regime? But whatever happens let's stick 
to calling him a barber and leave the ‘* hairdresser ”’ to 
those whose concern about personal appearance is more 
appropriate to a woman than to a man. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF PENELOPE. 


66 HO was that grey-haired, grey-eyed woman 

with the charming face you were talking to 
in the eggs and bacon department just now? ’’ asked 
Mrs. Egerton of Mrs. Stirling as they emerged on to 
the pavement after an agitating bout of provisioning 
at the Stores. 

‘*Oh, that was Penelope Holden. Did I never tell 
you about her? I’ve known her—let me see—ten 
years now. She was the prettiest creature imaginable 
at twenty-one.’”’ 

‘*Do you mean to say she’s only thirty-one now? 
I should have given her forty. What has aged her 
so? The war?”’ 

‘*No, not the war. I’ll tell you her story if you'll 
come and have a cup of coffee with me at Fuller’s. ‘The 
lutte pour la vie is getting on my nerves. 1 need more 
food and more stimulants instead of less, and the Food 
Controller’s threats of dire punishment for any mis 
representation keep me awake at night. I gave my 
new cook’s third Christian name as Hilda on her sugar 
card and found out too late that it was Hylda, and 
now I am hourly expecting to be fined or imprisoned. 
And really, with narcotics controlled and strong drink 
almost unobtainable, there seems no way of mitigating 
or ending one’s domestic trials except by a leap from 
the Embankment, and that I should call a dirty trick 
to play one’s next of kin.’ 


= Well, Penelope is the fifth of seven sisters. All 
the others, who are plain, developed quite early in life 
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a remarkable sense of their duty to humanity at large, 
oddly combined with a deep respect for their own ego. 
The eldest pair went to India as missionaries; Number 
4was a Guider of Girl Guides; Number 4 was a mili- 
tant suffragette, and when she went on hunger strike 
for the second time, her mother’s thind, never very 
strong, gave way entirely. She’s not violent, poor 
soul, only a very exacting imbecile. Then came 
Penelone; the sixth was a kind of lay-Deaconess in 
Shoreditch or Wapping, afd the seventh went as secre- 
tary to a domineering old peeress who opens bazaars 
and shuts up her husband—his mouth, I mean; she 
hasn’t actually deprived him of his liberty. ; 
“Penelope's father used to be in the Home Civil 
rvice, and now they live economically on his pension 
in a depressing street of small houses with chipped 
stucco faces that calls itself ‘‘ Gardens ’’ on the western 
confines of Bayswater. Of course it is a good thing 
all those plain sisters should be practically self-sup- 
porting, but it always seemed to me hard that pretty 
Penelope should have become the home slave. An 
o had never been part of her personal equipment, 
nor had she ever anything she could call meum ; it was 
all tuum and sutum in her existence. From six in the 
morning till eleven at night she never had a moment to 
herself. I believe she made a practice of calling the 
cook, who was a heavy sleeper, and I know she person- 
ally administered the nightcaps of hot milk and hot 
toddy which closed her parents’ eyes. She never had 
time to read to herself or make pretty things for her 
own wearing, but she had to read aloud for hours to 
her father, whose eyes weré weak, and keep her 
mother happy by concocting smart boudoir caps and 
rest gowns and tea jackets for her, since the poor 
creature retained a passion for cheap chiffons, and if 
Penelope didn’t dress her three times a day she would 
and refuse to eat. The father, a dry old stick, was 
fond of the girl in his way, but he never seerned to see 
—some fathers don’t—that anyone so ornamental as 
Penelope could have either the wish or the right to be 
other than incessantly useful. “Some vessels are to 
honour and some to dishonour ’~-I think it is St. Paul 
who says that—and each is intended to fulfil its destiny 
in the general scheme of things, but when I saw that 
sweet and graceful Penelope always overdriven and 
under-valued I used to feel that such treatment and 
such monotonous drudgery might in the long run turn 
the silk purse into a sow’s ear. 
“When war broke out the two missionaries remained 
in India, but the four public-spirited sisters in London 
decided to perform ‘‘ work of national importance 
(paid). I forget what they turned their four minds to, 
but whatever it was, it made them regard poor Pen 
more than ever as their inferior. A practical woman 
possessed of an ego can be very hard and very dense. 
“It was during a bad week of air raids that Penelope 
at last got her dear little feet off the beaten track. 
“She had been sitting with a sick aunt in Bryanston 
Street, so she hadn’t heard the warnings and had only 
got as far as Hyde Park Square on her way home in 
the moonlight when the gun-barrage opened fire. 
There were no hotels or shops handy in which to take 
refuge, so she just rang the bell of a corner _— 
meaning to ask for shelter till the raid was over. The 
door was opened at once by a man in the act of leaving 
the house—a big man in khaki, who naturally asked 
her to come in as soon as he knew her object. His 
people, it appeared, were all away at Brighton, and he 
had been going to dine at his club. However, a 
scratch dinner was provided, and, as far as he was 
concerned, a téte-d-téte of four hours with a very 
attractive woman was the result of that night’s 
hunnishness. When the ‘all clear’ had gone he took 
her home, and when they reached the depressing house 
in the far west he went in, for he felt she might other- 
wise get a scolding for what was obedience to police 
orders. Pen’s poor half-witted mother had, luckily, 


been already put to bed by the house-parlourmaid with 
a stick of chocolate to console her for her daughter’s 
absence, but her crusty old father took a fancy to the 
stranger. 


““ Well, Captain Holden made tremendous running 
up to the day before his leave ended. Then he pro- 
posed, and Pen refused him on the grounds that she 
couldn’t desert her parents. He thought her unreason- 
able, but, as he did not suggest a2 joint establishment 
where she could still carry out the duties she persisted 
in regarding as paramount, there was no more to be 
said. However, he swore he would write to her 
whether she answered his letters or not. That was the 
one crumb of comfort the poor girl had, the one straw 
to cling to in the stagnant pond of deadly daily routine 
round in which she believed herself bound to flounder 
indefinitely. But there was worse to follow. 

‘Captain Holden only wrote once, and a fortnight 
after he went back to France she found his name in 
the list of missing. Then came the worst three weeks 
of her life, and her grey hair grew greyer. When it 
appeared that he was wounded and a prisoner she felt 
almost happy. Her father had, of course, never heard 
of Captain Holden’s proposal, and it was when 
she was reading out, as she had to do, the daily 
list of casualties that she had come upon his name. 
Her father always opened the newspaper himself 
directly it came, so she never had a chance of looking 
through the list beforehand. There was a martyrdom 
for you! 

“‘ At last Pen got a post-card from Captain Holden 
and was able to write back, but it was months before 
he was out of hospital, for he had lost a lez and been 
badly gassed as well. Then, one joyful day, she heard 
he was to be exchanged. . . . Of course, he said 
when they met again that he could not now hope to 
marry her, for his health was broken and his prospects 
ruined—I forgot to tell you he had been a barrister 
before the war and just beginning to get briefs—but 
Pen, the faithful and conscientious daughter, thought 
otherwise. She assembled her four patriotic sisters 
and told them straight that she was going to marry 
Captain Holden because he needed her more than her 
parents did. She had been housekeeper, nurse, and 
companion, unaided by any of her sisters, for five solid 
years. Now it was someone else’s turn. She was 
adamant to their pleading, deaf to their criticism of 
what they called her outrageous selfishness, and 
married her maimed warrior just as soon as he had 
learnt to use his artificial leg.”’ 

“‘But I suppose she spends half her time with her 
father and mother,’’ said Mrs. Egerton. 

“‘Not a bit of it. Captain Holden has to live in 
the country because the gas has affected his lungs. 
They have the dearest little cottage in a village 
among the Sussex downs, and Pen’s a first-rate 
manager.”’ 

“‘And who looks after the abandoned parents? ”’ 

“‘Oh, that’s the best joke of it all. Not one of tlie 
four patriots would give up her job, so they agreed 
between them to pay a sort of nurse-companion, who 
looks after their mother and reads to their father. The 
old man appreciates Penelope as he never did before, 
but her sisters persist in regardine her as a waster and 
a renegade, particularly the two who have got the 
O.B.E. (tenth class). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CELTS AND SCOTS IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Srr,—Mr. Shorter’s excursion into Irish history 
through the medium of your issue of the 12th inst. is 
singularly infelicitious. It is not likely that he has 
ever seen Pynner’s Survey of Ulster, that notable 
““Domesday Book’’ of the six Plantation Counties. 
Probably he has never heard of it! In that profoundly 
interesting record of some 500 pages is to be found a 
full list with personal particulars of the grantees from 
England and Scotland who, with their respective com- 
panies of dependants, settled in Londonderry, Donegal, 
Tyrone, Fermanagh, Armagh, and Monaghan (roughly 
covering the forfeited territory of ‘‘ the two Earls ”’) in 
and about 1609. 
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Captain Pynner was employed by government some 
six or eight years later to visit and report on every 
property with a view to ascertain whether the condi- 
tions of settlement were being duly fulfilled by the 
several ‘‘ undertakers,’’ that the stipulated houses 
properly fortified had been erected, a sufficient number 
of agricultural immigrants imported and many other 
terms of the Crown contract fulfilled, too numerous for 
mention here. 

His report is elaborate and amusingly interesting. 
Besides the London companies in and around Derry, 
one hundred and a few odd Scottish and precisely the 
same number of English undertakers paying £1,000, 
41,500 or £2,000 apiece for ‘‘ tracts ’’ of 1,000, 1,500, 
or 2,000 acres with a good deal of waste land thrown in, 
had been accepted as sufficient to occupy nearly all that 
was worth cultivating of the six counties. The 
balance was divided between certain of the old Irish 
and a few British soldiers, who had ‘‘ adventured ’’ in 
Ireland. The Scotch and English were of design 
settled by groups in alternate baronies, with a view to 
discouraging racial exclusiveness. The names of these 
210 or so grantees together with the families and 
localities whence they came, besides other intimate 
particulars are all set forth in these illuminating pages. 
The condition of their ‘‘ castles’? and houses, com- 
pleted or incomplete, the number of weapons in their 
armouries, the number of their imported tenants and 
servants, the house accommodation provided for them, 
and the nature of their respective farm leases are care- 
fully elaborated. We are here only concerned with the 
Scots. But it is curious to note that quite half the 
English came from East Anglia! Of the Scots the 
whole came from the Southern counties of Scotland— 
sons or relatives of lairds generally, some of ministers, 
some of noble families. If Mr. Shorter thinks that the 
people of this part of Britain were of a stock identical 
with the native Irish he is past praying for! Unless 
one is to grope back into the mists of time when almost 
any statement about any part of the British Isles can be 
rendered plausible. At any rate, a thousand years had 
made the lowland Scot another breed altogether from 
the native Irish, as he sufficiently proved in Ulster. 
If memory serves me, being without present means of 
reference, the total number of Anglo-Scots settled in 
the six counties was 16,000. As time went on, the 
English, more luxuriously nurtured, and less adapted 
to face a change of life and climate, gave way in num- 
bers to the Scots, who, moreover, were reinforced by 
later immigrations. But many English, of Puritan 
leanings, turned Presbyterian, a fact that in conjunc- 
tion with the similarity of English and Lowland Scot- 
tish names, makes all attempts to get at an approximate 
estimate of the relative proportions of English and 
Scottish blood in Ulster futile. Fermanagh is said to 
be the chief stronghold of the old English families. 
Antrim and Down were settled irregularly and by more 
spontaneous movements, and in part much earlier than 
six counties’? and in the main from Scotland. 

But that is rather a different story. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Shorter and his Sinn 
Fein friends are going to provide an armed nation of 
forty odd millions that is coming victorious out of a 
four-year welter of slaughter, with an ‘‘ inconceivable 
tragedy ’’ at the hands of an unarmed Irish peasantry 
of three million souls. 

We have no right to conscript Australians because 
Australia, as well as being thousands of miles distant, 
is not within the jurisdicture of Parliament. Ireland 
is as much so as Kent and far more amply represented 
therein. Whatever she may think she is going to be 
is’utterly irrelevant now, and in this case more particu- 
larly so as no Home Rule Bill has yet been contem- 
plated outside Bedlam that does not reserve all military 
and naval affairs absolutely to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

All talk of ‘‘ Colonial’? Home Rule for Ireland is 
childish. If we came to an ‘‘ Impasse with Canada”’ 
we should let her go regretfully, if she wished it. But 
in a similar quarrel with Ireland coercion would be the 
only remedy, for no one I presume, contemplates the 


Western half of the British Isles being established as 
a foreign power to satisfy the sentiment of a handfy! 
of featherheaded Irishmen. 
I am, etc., 
BorDerer, 


P.S.—lIt is held by the most competent historians that 
the rebel leaders in the North of Ireland were imbued 
rather with the principles of the French Revolution 
than with the mere anti-English propaganda of the 
Southern Irish. The fact that their people are to-day 
staunch Unionists seems hardly a good reason for thus 
evoking their shades! 


To the Editor of THE SaTurpay Review. 


Sir,—For many years I have lived among the Irish 
people, intimately known their ideals, their grievances 
and their peculiarities. 

They are a people who are willing to be led, they are 
easily persuaded, and the way to lead them is known 
only to the Irish themselves. Why send an English. 
man to persuade them? They will not listen to him; 
his very nationality is against him from the outset, his 
English accent, his threatening manner, harsh voice 
and general impatience. He shows his audience he is 
ashamed of them, tells them they are traitors to their 
country, that they are a laughing-stock to our Allies and 
a disgrace to themselves. The Englishman speaks the 
truth, but is the truth always received gratefully by a 
people who know themselves to be a disgrace? No! 
But don’t blame the Englishman, only another time 
don’t send him. He only arouses resentment in every 
breast, increases the Irishman’s dislike of England and 
the English. 

Because half the country is Sinn Fein, is there no 
word for the other half? No word for those who have 
given arms and legs in the great cause? Not a word 
of thanks, or decent gratitude for Erin’s men who have 
made the supreme sacrifice, or what iseven more heart- 
rending than death, is that many, many of them have 
given their sight. Why always a down on Ireland? 

Men talk of the Allies being stabbed in the back by 
Ireland. Let them think twice before they speak once, 
and then if they wish to make such a remark, it must 
be slightly altered; they may say: ‘‘ The Allies are be- 
ing stabbed in the back by the Sinn Feiners.’’ Ireland 
is not all Sinn Fein by any means. 

She is a petulant country, and, like a spoiled child, 
must be humoured, led, but not driven. This contempt 
of Ireland by the English has destroyed recruiting. If 
you want recruits then appeal through the priests. 
The people trust their priests, and hang on their every 
word. If the priests’ resentment is once aroused 
against England then your hope of recruits is fruitless. 
If recruits are to come forth (as indeed they must), then 
get an Irish priest to appeal. He will tell them it is 
their duty, that in God’s sight they are traitors to 
King, country, and self. Then, and then only, will 
they leave the village street and come forth in their 
thousands! Appeal to their womenfolk, tell them they 
must carry-on as the womenfolk of our Allies are do- 
ing, and that they must urge the men to respond to the 
call. The Irish women will do this for another Irish- 
man, but not for your Englishman. 

Is it any wonder the Allies lare disgusted with 
Ireland? No? Yes, it is a wonder and a crying 
shame, it is the Sinn Feinners who are the traitors, 
but three cheers for the Irish men and women who have 
so gallantly responded to the call of the nations. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. F. L 


POPULAR CREDIT BANKS. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 
Sir,—I should like to contribute the following sug- 
gestions to the useful discussion on the subject of a 
new ‘‘ People’s Credit Bank ’’ now proceeding in your 
columns. 
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I. That it be a condition of the issue that the 
capital of the Bank shall be invested in War Bonds; 
that War Bonds be accepted at market price from 
subscribers as equivalent to cash, and that the Bonds 
held by the Bank (representing its capital) shall not 
be sold during the war. 

II. That such a Bank be formed in each county, 
or other area to be determined, with a local direc- 
torate; part of the capital to be subscribed by the 
central institution, who should have the right to 
nominate one or more directors and to send an 
official to make an annual inspection and report. 

III. That the first of these Banks be formed at 
ence in London. This, if large enough, will be the 
central institution and will organise the movement 
throughout the provinces. 

The fact that the capital of the Bank is to be sub- 
scribed or invested in War Bonds will facilitate its pro- 
motion without diminishing the security to depositors 
or the working efficiency of the Bank as a leading insti- 
tution. An established Bank trades on its deposits, not 
on its capital. The urgent demand for advances will 
not arise until after the war. The present need is to 
get the capital to form these Banks and then to attract 
as large an amount of deposits as possible in anticipa- 
tion of the applications for advances which will be 
made by the smaller people througout the country 
when the period of reconstruction and business activity 
has begun. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. H. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
To the Editor of THz Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—There have been throughout history numerous 
Leagues and Alliances between nations; but all have 
been formed with warlike intention, either aggressive 
or defensive, and directed against some particular 
power. Never before has a League been constituted 
with the sole avowed object of averting or suppressing 
war throughout the world. In this lies the principal 
hope of success ; for what men set out to do they usually 
accomplish in the end. 

The difficulties of constituting such a League will 
probably not prove to be insuperable—for there is a 
solid block of great powers: the British Empire, 
France, Italy and the United States, already closely 
allied, heartily averse to war and determined to prevent 
it, who will enter upon the task with resolute good will 
to smooth over difficulties. These will be in a position, 
once the Central Powers have been reduced to im- 
potence, to dictate terms to recalcitrants. 

The weaknesses of such a League when formed are, 
however, obvious. Its first step must be to settle 
satisfactorily the conflicting interests of all the com- 
batant nations in the present war, to establish a stable 
government in Russia, to parcel out the Turkish 
Empire, the Balkan Peninsula, and possibly the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, in accordance with the 
“self-determination ’’ of the various petty nationali- 
ties involved. No light task, this; and one that may 
well give rise to, or sow the seeds of, further conflicts. 
Its next step must be to delimit armaments and to cut 
down existing armaments to the authorised standard. 
This assuredly must give rise to great controversies 
and possibly to further conflicts. 

Supposing all this is successfully accomplished, the 

ague must then ensure that wholesale means of des- 
truction are not secretly prepared by some ill-affected 
nation which considers itself unjustly treated; and for 
this purpose a very thorough system of espionage in 
Conjunction with a powerful international police force 
will, it is feared, be necessary. 

What guarantee is there that all the nations here- 
after joining the League will do so in good faith? 

The Central Powers, for instance, must of necessity 
be drawn into the League sooner or later if it is to 
Prove a success. But Germany’s military system 
forms an essential and valuable part of her educational 
system. It cannot now be denied that military train- 


ing converts hobbledehoys, who otherwise would be- 
come loafers, into self-respecting, healthy, vigorous 
and useful members of society. Is Germany to forgo 
this advantage because other nations object to military 
training? Is Switzerland also to be denied her right 
to military training? If, however, Germany is per- 
mitted to retain her present system, her neighbours 
will be forced to retain it in self-defence. For other- 
wise, Germany’s power for war will steadily increase 
while that of her neighbours will as steadily deterior- 
ate, and if Germany has entered into the League of 
Nations with ulterior objects of conquest in view, her 
neighbours will, even though she be reduced to 
impotence as a result of the present war, ultimately 
suffer for their fatuity. 


Doubtless, Germany will be regarded with the 
gravest suspicion and most carefully watched; but has 
any man a more watchful eye than the great Napoleon, 
who, nevertheless, was hoodwinked by Prussia in 
similar circumstances after Jena? 


It would certainly be possible to limit the arsenals 
in each country and to keep so close a watch on them 
as to ensure the output of the authorised amount of 
munitions alone. But war of the future will be largely 
prepared in the laboratories, and far more frightful 
and destructive weapons than any hitherto used will 
in due course be invented or discovered. 

Moreover, unless the German military system, and 
for that matter the French military system, be sup- 
pressed, Great Britain must in self-defence retain, or 
endeavour to retain, her ‘‘ navalism,’’ that is, a 
supreme navy, and her “‘ aerialism,”’ lest otherwise she 
may wake to find her great cities suddenly depopulated 
by poisonous bombs. 

What, exactly, does ‘‘ freedom of the seas ’’ mean? 

It will be essential also for nations which possess 
colonies on the borders of which savage tribes exist to 
maintain armed forces. 
necessary to ensure that these armed forces are not 
employed as schools in which to ‘train forces for 
aggressive purposes. 

The international police force may well, in itself, 
become a source of danger to the peace of the world. 
They should be very highly paid. 

It can easily be seen how difficult it will be to 
establish the necessary guarantees. The success of 
the whole movement will depend on the goodwill of all 
the nations concerned. Neither must there be sus- 
picion ; for suspicion breeds suspicion; then fear, finally 
hate. That in itself will be difficult when we remember 
that the whole German nation entered delightedly upon 
its aggressive preparations with a view to the fulfil- 
ment of its ambition. 

Certdinly the great hope is that the nations will have 
such an abhorrence for war that they will one and all 
seek at all costs to avoid it. But that abhorrence will 
last, how long? Man is naturally ambitious, aggres- 
sive and pugnacious—also forgetful. 

Formerly men sought to avert war by the balance.of 
power; in future it is to be averted by the balance of 
weakness or impotence for war. It is questionable 
whether the one will succeed better than the other. If 
there be but one robber power in the League with. the 
capacity to organise and prepare secretly, it will have 
an unrivalled opportunity to work its wicked will on. 
its unsuspecting, peaceful, and comparatively helpless 
neighbours. 

League or no League, it is sincerely to be hoped that 
British Universities and statesmen will devote far more 
attention to the study of war than they deigned to do 
formerly, and that the British nation will keep its 
weather eye lifting and its powder dry. 

Nevertheless, a League of Nations is, without doubt, 
a step in the right direction; and the longer the period 
during which war can be averted, the greater the pros- 
pect that it may be indefinitely postponed. 

. I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
EMERITUS. 


Great watchfulness will be, 
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CLUB MANAGEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I have read with very much interest two short 
paragraphs in your Weekly Notes in THE SATURDAY 
Review of October 12th, on the subject of Club 
Management. My only regret is that you did not 
elaborate the very valuable suggestions you made. I 
have no hesitation in saying—and I speak from a very 
considerable practical experience of Club Management 
—that so far as efficient Club Management in the 
future is concerned, you have referred to the only three 
expedients open tochoice. Did consideration of space not 
impose strict limits, one would wish to deal exclusively 
with the three points you raise. As it is, with your 
permission, I will only deal with the aspect of Com- 
mittee Management, leaving for future occasion a dis- 
cussion on your other suggestions. 

You raise three points on the question of future 
management : 


(1) To double the annual subscription. 


(2) To double the price of everything provided in 
the club. 


(3) For X number of clubs to combine together 
and register themselves as a Wholesale Co- 
operative Society, and registered wine mer- 
chants, with a view to purchasing every- 
thing at the source, and at the same time 
remove the control of the kitchen from the 
hands of a committee or committees. 


It is a well-known fact that most West End clubs 
purchase foodstuffs from West End retail shops. It is 
also well known that under no circumstances do these 
shops ever work on less than a 33% per cent. profit. 

It is inconceivable that Club Committees should have 
submitted to such a state of affairs so long, and should 
have one and all cheerfully paid this absurd profit. 
The only explanation is that club committees have one 
and all failed to apply elementary business principles 
to club management. For many years before the war 
it was my business, or profession, to lay out golf 
courses, and to advise proprietors of golf courses as to 
how the club houses should be run. To ensure success 
I invariably inserted a clause in the rules to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

‘*The management of the club shall be in the 
hands of a committee, except in so far as matters of 
finance are concerned, which shall be under the sole 
control and management of the directors of the 
company.”’ 

This rule had the effect of preventing the committee 
from having any voice whatever in any matter that 
involved the spending of 1d., hence they could do no 
real harm. . : 

A committee is, I suppose, more or less a necessary 
evil, simply because most human beings suffer so 
acutely from prejudice of upbringing that they have 
all been brought up to expect a committee in a club, 
and, moreover, there are always such a lot of people 
who will perpetrate any wangle to get themselves 
elected on the committee, that to be deprived of such 
an opportunity would almost break their hearts. Busi- 
ness men, however, who run clubs for profit have long 
realised that there will be no profit if they allow com- 
mittee management in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term, that is without a strict limitation of the power of 
the committee. No one suggests that a members’ club 
should be run for profit. That is not even a desirable 
object. 

It is, however, in these days essential to make some 
radical change in club management to meet the condi- 
tions that now prevail, and will prevail, in the future. 
The problem is solved by one or other of the three 
alternatives you refer to. The question is, which will 
members submit to. The club that solves this problem 
the quickest is the club which will be most prosperous 
in the future. 

From first to last, existing committees will be found 
to be the stumbling-block, they will invariably oppose 
any change, especially if change involves their efface- 


‘ment, and without their effacement no real change wil] 


be of any value. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. Where you 
have a corporation, however experienced the indj. 
vidual members of that body may be, there must be 


.give and take all the time, in order to reconcile 


divergent opinions. In fact, there must be com. 
promise, and the word compromise is only another 
word for inefficiency. 

It is not too much to say that, should it be the wish 
of members of London Clubs to gratify themselves jp 
the luxury of committee management, in other words 
mismanagement, subscriptions will have to be raised 
100 per cent. This brings me back to your first alter. 
native suggestion, which, I hope, with your permission 
to deal with at a later date. 

The present letter advocates a policy of destruction 
which, without a policy of construction, is quite value. 
less. I shall hope on some future occasion to deal with 
a constructive policy. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
T. Smpson. 

October 18th, 1918. 


POETRY AND LAW. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEw. 


S1r,—‘‘ Norma’s”’ definition of poetry does not go far 
enough. He says that poetry should have both metre 
and meaning. But is this enough? Take, for 
instance, the following lines, from Coleridge’s ‘ Kubla 
Khan :— 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree. 


Surely it is obvious that, apart from the metre and the 
meaning, there is a musical combination of vowels and 
consonants in these lines. Robert Louis Stevenson, in 
an essay which ‘‘ Norma’’ might read, recognized this 
effect, and tried to analyse it. 

I find this same quality in ‘‘ The Tree of Life,” a 
book, which seems to have aroused ‘‘ Norma’s”’ fury. 
For instance, note the following passage :— 


The trees droop their thin wiry, tendril-like boughs, 
Printing upon the evening the serrated black of their 
leaves. 
I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
BELLI. 


To the Editor of THE Saturpay REvIEw. 


S1r,—I would like to draw your attention to the test 
for poetry proposed by ‘‘ Norma”’ in your last issue, 
under the heading ‘‘Poetry and Law.”’ ‘‘ Norma”’ says: 
‘‘The best test to apply to poetry is to translate it 
into prose, and then to examine the metre, or want 
of it.’ And again: ‘‘ If our modern poets have nothing 
to say, at least they might say it in some metre.”’ In 
short, ‘‘ Norma ’”’ propounds this law: that, if a piece 
of verse is metrical, and makes sense in prose, it is 
good poetry. 

Let us apply this test. Here are two verse passages, 
equally familiar, I suppose to your readers.- The first 
is as follows :-— 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow; 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 


Now that is not poetry, though the metre is blame- 
less and the prose meaning sound. Here is the 
second :— 


Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 

The same that ofttimes hath 

Charm’d magic casements opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

That is poetry, though the metre is irregular, and the 


plain prose meaning of the last three lines is——what? 
‘‘Norma’s’”’ test fails, and if it fails here, so will it 
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fail in other examples. Unless “‘ Norma’’ can put for- 
ward some better definition of poetry than this of 
“prose turned to metre,’’ it is useless prating to talk 
about “‘ the general lawlessness of the new democracy,”’ 

or to declare that there is no meaning in my work. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Joun Goutp FLETCHER 

{Author of ‘ The Tree of Life ’). 
37, Crystal Palace Park Road, Sydenham. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Although it needs no apologist, may I explain 
that the poem quoted by Mr. Pim as the basis of his 
extraordinary attack upon Mr. W. B. Yeats was 
originally written at the age of sixteen. It was re- 
written a year or two later, but it is not by Mr. Yeats 
included in his works. Mr. Pim, of course, knows 
these facts perfectly well, since I was careful to point 
them out in my ‘‘ Study of W. B. Yeats,’’ from which 
he copied the poem. And I added, ‘‘ The reason why 
Mr. Yeats has never reprinted it is that he came to con- 
sider later that he had spoiled it when he rewrote it as 
a sonnet.”’ However, from its whole tone, I gather 
that Mr. Pim’s letter is purely provocative in intention, 
and was written for reasons with which a love for 
poetry has little to do. 

Yours truly, 
Forrest RE. 
12, Fitzwilliam Avenue, Belfast. 


TAXI-DRIVERS. 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—The complaint by G. A. Sinclair (in yester- 
day’s SatuRDAY Review) and others is unfortunately too 
well founded—with regard to taxi-drivers. Yet the 
cure seems simple: let the Police employ, encourage, 
and assist a few patrols of say two men, or two 
women of the renowned Giacometti Prodgers type (if 
procurable), to bring to justice defaulting chauffeurs, 
who endeavour to extract more than their legal fare, 
and insult the public. 

Fines and suspensions of licenses would soon teach 
them to behave themselves, also that though civility 
costs nothing, it usually pays to be civil; that the pub- 
lic have no intention of allowing them to be a nuisance, 
and that the regulations made for their guidance must 
be obeyed. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Admiral) W. H. B. Granam. 

Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

20th October, 1918. 


HOW ARE PARSONS TO LIVE? 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAY REvsew. 


Sir,—Together with a cheque for £18 7s. 7d., 
£8 1s. od. income tax having been deducted, I 
received a circular from the Governor of the Bank of 
England, asking me to invest it in War Loan. I 
really cannot help thinking that most people imagine 
the clergy ‘‘live of the Gospel ’’ and are clothed with 
humility and need not the means of life common to 
others. 

As an example of the present condition of the clergy, 
I give brief particulars of some of my nearest neigh- 
bours. The first is 84 years of age, with an income of 
£278. The second is a man well over seventy and an 
income of £185. The third is over 70 with an 
income of £420. In each case there is a Vicarage 
house, and in each case this house is much too large— 
in the last quite three times the size required, and 
therefore a considerable source of expense. 

Of these three only the last, with its income of £420, 
seems worthy of the name of ‘‘a living,’’ but as a 
matter of fact, the house is so large and its upkeep so 
costly, that it is hardly as good as the others. 

The layman will say ‘‘ Why do not these men 
retire?’’ The reason is that there is no retiring pen- 
sion for the clergy. I am told that the Bisheps, or 
some of them, think the clergy in fault for not joining 


the Clergy Pension Scheme. Then, I answer, why did 
not they say so before and at the proper time? I 
spent nearly a week in the Bishop’s Palace where I was 
ordained, and nothing of the kind was suggested to 
me, and I only learned the existence of this Society 
years afterwards from The Church Times. It was 
then too late to join, owing to the amount of annual 
premium required. 
Yours faithfully, 
Country Parson. 


WHAT IS A MUSICAL PERSON? 
To the Editor of THe SaturRDAY REVIEW. 


Srr,—-Music is becoming more and more something 
essential in our lives. A café or restaurant without the 
dulcet strains of an orchestra, however small, is 
gencrally considered nowadays dull. Must we then infer 
that people are really more musical than formerly, 
simply because they merely like, in a sensuous way 
some pleasant sounds as an accompaniment to their 
coffee, or as a set-off to the ‘‘ movies.”’ 

A circus horse is obviously pleased with the sensa- 
tions he feels, as he prances round to the accompani- 
ment of the orchestra. Are we, therefore, justified in 
saying that he is a musical animal? Thousands of 
people have no more real appreciation of music than 
this horse. It is on the same level. 

Many who talk the most about Soul in music, know 
the least what it means. Soul is something psychical 
and spiritual, but not mawkish and sickly sentimen- 
tality, which people seem to like, and call Soul. If you 
play them ‘‘ The Long, Long Trail ’’ or ‘‘ The Rosary,” 
they are delighted, but if, on the other hand, something 
from the great Masters is given, they are bored to 
extinction. Yet these same people consider themselves 
musical ; musical, perhaps, but in the feeblest sense of 
the word. A really musical person is one who is able to 
feel, and intelligently appreciate, the beauties and 
greatness of the highest type of music. 

If people never heard all the rubbish and ‘‘ pot 
boilers ’’ that exist, they would not want them. The 
desire for such has been created, consequently the taste 
has become demoralised. Unfortunately, musicians, in 
order to live, have to play ‘‘ all sorts,’’ which other- 
wise many of them would not do. 

Nowadays where the finest music is performed, the 
monetary return for the performers is frequently much 
less than where music of a lower order is produced. 
This sounds paradoxical, but is nevertheless the truth. 
Some of the best musicians in the country are playing 
in cafés, cinemas, etc., for this very reason. 

Until the financial status of musicians who play at 
the great orchestral concerts is on a more substantial 
basis, this state of things will continue to prevail. Not 
until then will musicians cease to be tempted to go 
where there is an adequate and sure salary, enabling 
them to live in reasonable peace and comfort. The 
whole standard of musical taste would be raised. The 
** pot boilers ’’ would find their own level, and the taste 
for such would diminish. 

People would only accept the best in music, proving 
that they were really musical, in the best sense of 
the word. 

Yours truly, 
Common Sense. 


PAPER ECONOMY. 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Whilst travelling in an omnibus a few evenings 
ago I noticed the whole floor of it covered with old 
tickets. This led me to enquire of the conductor as to 
whether these old tickets. were turned to account by 
way of pulping or otherwise. He replied that, being 
dirty, they were useless, and added that a suggestion 
had been made to put a receptacle for these tickets into 
omnibuses. Perhaps someone can tell me why the 
suggestion has not been adopted in the interest of 
economy. 


Yours, etc., 
Ex Omnisus Unus. 
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A NEW LATIN UNION. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Although an outsider in the matter of Latin, 
I have in former years been a good deal in- 
terested in its pronunciation from the point of view 
of a choirmaster. I should like entirely to endorse 
the proposal of your correspondent, Mr. A. B. Crane, 
that Italian should form the basis of the pronunciation 
of Latin, if any real reform is to be effected. At any 
rate we should then know where we were, and, as he 
says, it would form a foundation for the knowledge of 
modern languages of Latin origin. 

My experience has not been large, but it has been 
two-fold. As choirmaster of a Public School I had to 
coach the choir in a Latin Grace. I found that the 
boys had been taught what appeared to me, fresh from 
studying and hearing Latin sung in Italian churches, 
an extraordinary and unmethodical-jumble, to which I 
could obtain no clue, and which I was not allowed to 
alter. As temporary ‘‘ maestro di capella’’ at Capri 
my work was to teach the priests the Solesmes Plain- 
song, the introduction of which reform the late Pope 
Pius X had much at heart. Naturally the priests pro- 
nounced the words in their Italian style, and the result 
was a revelation of how singable and sonorous Latin 
could be. It also had the advantage, I imagine, that 
listeners of any nationality could understand the words 
if they knew the language, which would not be the case 
with our English pronunciation. 

In the Capri choirbook, in the Sarum Gradual of 
A.D. 1209 (about), and in all Italian MSS. to which I 
have had access, the words mihi and nihil are spelled 
michi, nichil. The priests explained that Italians are 
unable to pronounce the letter ‘‘h,’’ and the introduc- 
tion of ‘‘c’’ was necessary to enable them to divide 
the syllables. This, however, is a detail of no im- 
portance to the principle involved. 

Your obedient servant, 
C. F. 

Myrtle Cottage, Milford, Lymington, 

October 20th, 1918. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Yet another! Your correspondent, Mr. Crane, 
apparently an Italian expert, naturally favours that 
pronunciation as most appropriate to the occasions on 
which he speaks in Latin. But are these occasions 
sufficiently frequent, either in his or another’s ex- 
perience, to call for a ‘‘ New Latin Union ’’ on these 
lines ? 

Former scholars were content to regard Latin and 
Greek as written, not spoken languages; and wasted 
no time in mastering any fancy diction, however 
sonorous.” 

Yours truly, 
Deerswell, Paignton, S. Devon. Morris Bent. 
21st October, 1918. 


SHALL WE HANG THE KAISER? 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—This futile question appears in the Press almost 
every day, but we might just as well ask if we ought 
to have hanged Crippen or Charles Peace. There is an 
historical precedent for the execution of the Emperor of 
Germany. William of Prussia should suffer the ex- 
treme penalty, like Maximilian of Mexico, because he 
also has put to death prisoners of war. The great 
monarch must be arraigned and hanged for the murder 
of the humble seaman, Capt. Fryatt. 

I venture to suggest an appropriate place for the 
expiation. On the plain above Rudesheim stands the 
bombastic National-Denkmal, erected to commemorate 
the foundation of the German Empire. Across the 
river beyond Bingen in the great amphitheatre formed 
by the rising hills any number of spectators could wit- 
ness the same. Hang the Kaiser beside the imperial 
monument, so that millions of his subjects may behold 
his punishment. And blow up the National-Denkmal 
immediately afterwards. 


Horace BLEACKLzY. 
19, Cornwall Terrace, N.W. 1. 


REVIEWS. 
A BOOK OF WISDOM. 


Democracy at the Cross-Roads. By M. D. Petre. Fish 
i 6d. net. 


Unwin. 


tbe small volume is worth its weight in gold, 
We congratulate its author on the possession of 
that rare and eminently Attic quality of ming 
Sophrosuné (as we must write it, in the absence of , 
Greek fount), saneness of judgment, sweetened by wit, 
We relish the wit and wisdom none the less because 
some of its keenest thrusts are made at those of us who 
are dubbed reactionaries, ‘‘for want of well pro. 
nouncing shibboleth.’’ The following rebuke, for jp. 
stance, we are willing to lay seriously to heart. “Let 
reactionaries take guard that they do not satisfy their 
temper by the sacrifice of their own share in the 
making of the new world.’’ And again: ‘‘ It is good 
to fight a losing battle when we are in the right, but | 
can never believe that it is good to fight a lost one 
We ought either to die before it is lost, or to a 
our fate when it is ended.’’ That could not be better 
said : we would only plead in our defence that in morals 
and politics, unlike war, it is never easy to say when 
the battle is lost. 

Miss Petre sees as clearly as anyone that if the world 
is to be made safe for democracy, democracy must be 
made safe for the world. ‘‘ After the war we are going 
to have a working-man’s world,’’ said one of her 
wounded patients to Miss Petre, who comments truly 
that if such a spirit were to prevail, ‘‘ Democracy would 
certainly not be safe for the world.’’ Yet this spirit 
is undoubtedly abroad and spreading fast, encouraged 
by the Labour Party and politicians out for votes. Miss 
Petre makes the point that the working men have won 
the battle, and that the attitude, which is natural and 
becoming in a combatant, is not seemly in the con- 
queror. ‘‘ When individuals or classes pass rather 
rapidly from an inheritance of grievances to a happier 
condition there is danger lest two very contrary ten- 
pers of mind should be temporarily fused; lest the 
sense of irritation proper to the former state should 
persist along with the new sense of acquired power, 
and inspire claims that are sordid and undignified on 
the part of those who are now in a position to impose 
something of their own will on the rest of the com- 
munity.’’ This is indisputable: but how are the work- 
ing classes to be made to see it? They are determined 
to claim for their own class advantages which must be 
paid for by the rest of the community, and they have 
the power to realise their demands. With acute his- 
torical observation Miss Petre declares ‘‘ the noble bas 
understood the people better than the people hav 
understood the noble; it is time that mutual under- 
standing should prevail. Two things, then, I could 
wish to the rising .Democracy—first a sense of responsi- 
bility, secondly the power of self-criticism. Let them 
have done with the faults of others and begin seriously 
on their own.’’ But how is the process of self-criticism 
to be taught to the new Democracy? They are “ fed 
with soft dedications all day long’ from Ministers of 
State and Members of Parliament. If a_ national 
schoolmaster does but cuff a lazy or impudent youngster 
he is haled before a magistrate, and the Press rings 
with indignation. ‘‘I will venture to say that a youth 
ful scion of the nobility has often suffered more correc: 
tion and ruthless criticism in one day than a child of 
the poor in a month.’’ The primary school gives n0 
training of temper or character, as those who denounce 
our public schools ought to know, and the boy is father 
to the man. 

Miss Petre, although she avows herself something of 
a democrat, is too enlightened not to be sensible of the 
loss the State is suffering by the passing of the old 
order, and she is too well bred not to be grieved by the 
manner in which the new classes are pushing the 0 
out of doors. Guizot is quoted as telling us that “it 
dependence of character being rare, it is well to havt 
some forms of independence based on social positio®, 
so that those placed in posts of honour may not hav 
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been forced to attain them by the pursuit of devious 
courses, in which pride, if not honour, is sacrificed — 
in these days a counsel of perfection indeed! We 
should like to ram the following sentence down the 
throat of Mr. H. G. Wells: ‘‘ The public school and 
yniversity have been, in England, not the exclusive, 
but the normal training college of the statesman, while 
his family traditions and home life have contributed 
other features to the completion of the type. All these 
circumstances have combined to produce the gentleman 
statesman, a very fine asset of our political life.”” Yes, 
but an asset which the new Democracy has rudely 
derided and resolved to destroy. The House of Lords 
has been rendered powerless, and is about to be 
abolished; its very name is received with laughter or 
shouts of ‘‘ Down with it!’’ Miss Petre has something 
good to say about that too. ‘‘ Now there is nothing in 
life more indicative of shallow feeling and superficial 
knowledge than the capacity for taking leave of things 
and people with smiling indifference. Few things and 
few people are poor enough to deserve this; but when 
it is things or people that, though doomed to extinction, 
have held a great part in life, then a laughing good-bye 
is as contemptible as the grin of a street urchin at 
some one better than himself.’’ How is a domestic 
“balance of power’’ to be attained by class voting? 
And how are democratic leaders to be manufactured to 
take the place of the gentlemen statesmen who are 
being sneered out of public life? Miss Petre fully recog- 
nises the difficulties. Leaders make themselves, and 
are not to be produced by any Platonic system of 
training. But at least Miss Petre hopes the citizens 
may be trained who choose the leaders, so as to choose 
rightly. This leads to an excellent chapter on citizen- 
ship, in which the faith that degenerates into senti- 
mentality is rebuked. ‘‘ Every Cabinet should count at 
least one cynic amongst its members, until the critical 
spirit is more fully developed under democratic condi- 
tions.’’ About Pacificism Miss Petre says a witty thing. 
“Five years ago one could quite safely make a profes- 
sion of literal Christianity, and apply it to current 
events; to do so now is almost to be liable under the 


Defence of the Realm Act.’’ 


We have quoted largely from this little book—it is 
only 125 pages—because in our judgment it contains 
more terse political truth than all the leading articles 
and magazine essays and pretentious volumes about 
democracy that have appeared during the war. 
“There’s a new foot on the floor, arid a new face at 
the door.’’ Much, very much, depends on how we 
receive the new comer: and no better guide to a 
generous and tolerant understanding between the 
classes could be found than Miss Petre’s manual of 
civic duties. . 


A GUIDE, AND A WARNING. 


The Great European Treaties of the 19th Century. By Sir 
Augustus Oakes, C.B., and R. B. Mowat. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1918. 7s. 6d. net. 


ie map of Europe and the immediate future of the 

world are about to be re-arranged by a treaty or 
series of treaties between the Central Empires, the 
Entente Allies and the United States. At such a time 
the publication by the Clarendon Press of the treaties 
of the Nineteenth Century, with valuable notes and 
explanations by Sir Augustus Oakes (lately of the 
Foreign Office) and Mr. Mowat, is more than oppor- 
tune : it meets a public need. Every politician, lawyer, 
and publicist, interested—as who is not?—in the 
coming great settlement between Germany and the 
rest of the world, the rectification of frontiers, and the 
granting of self-government to the new nationalities, 
should buy and read this book. We do not say that 
its reading will fill anyone with hope for the future; for 
Perhaps its most impressive lesson is that treaties 
settle nothing for more than a few years, and are only 
maintained so long as it suits the interests of all the 
signatories. Take the great Treaty of Vienna, for 


mstance, which in 1815 wound up the long Napoleonic 
ar. It remained unbroken for just fifteen years. By 


that treaty, as is well known, Holland and Belgium 
were united in one kingdom of the Netherlands, under 
the Sovereignty of the House of Orange-Nassau. Any- 
one who knew the two nationalities might have fore- 
seen that such an arrangement could not endure. In 
1831 the two nations were separated and the Belgian 
Crown placed on the head of Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, the uncle and adviser of Queen Victoria. The 
Treaty of 1831 was incorporated in the Treaty of 1839, 
by which the independence of Belgium was guaranteed 
by Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia. 
The breach of that Treaty by Prussia and Austria was 
the cause of the present war. Or take the Treaty of 
Paris, 1856, which brought to an end the Crimean 
War. The Black Sea clause, the most important in the 
Treaty, prohibited the appearance of Russian ships of 
war in the Euxine. Fifteen years later, in 1871, when 
France was being defeated by Germany, Russia coolly 
intimated to Great Britain that it did not suit her to 
observe this clause any longer, and a diplomatic Con- 
ference was held in London, at which the clause was 
abrogated. But if this volume, closely packed as it is 
with valuable and authentic historical facts, leaves a 
cynical impression as to the value of treaties, it indi- 
cates to statesmen and jurists the pitfalls to avoid; it 
is a sign-post to diplomatic ‘‘No thoroughfares.’’ 
It may be that a League of Nations may contrive some 
new means of enforcing the observance of treaties. 
Up to date, treaties have been little more than records 
of the views of the contracting parties at the time of 
signature, to be modified from time to time at the will 
of the stronger party. There is more of the strong 
meat of history compressed into these 400 pages than 
in the voluminous works of Molesworth, Walpole, and 
other historians of the nineteenth century. 


THE JUNGLE OF MODERN LETTERS. 


Modern English Writers: Being a Study of Imaginative 
Literature, 1890—1914. By Harold Williams. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 12s. 6d. net. 


A PROSPECTOR, seeking his way with difficulty 
through a jungle overgrown with noxious 
weeds and creepers can hardly be expected to note all 
the trees that are worth attention. The task Mr. 
Williams has set himself demands an unwearied dili- 
gence in similar conditions, and he has got through it 
so well that he deserves ample notice. We do not re- 
call any such attempt of recent years. No one except 
Mr. Saintsbury has read everything, and critics of wide 
authority hardly exist to-day. We know nothing of the 
career of Mr. Williams before he began war service, 
but he is evidently very well read in his period, and 
has the gifts of taste and independence. He recog- 
nises frankly the difficulty of criticising contem- 
poraries, which has been increased by the follies of a 
complacent press and the wiles of the advertiser. 
Yet extravagant compliments can never, we think, 
have been so frequently paid to mediocrity as to-day. 
No reader of the press can fail to notice the amount of 
masterpieces ’’’ which win unbounded annlause and 
disappear after a month or two of immortality. The 
difficulty is, apart from recognising elements * in 
imaginative literature, to select a few out of the vast 
crowd of authors who press for notice. Before the 
war some thirty-five novels a week were published, 
and education of a sort being universal everbody pro- 
ceeded to spoil paper, training in the classics of any 
age was derided, and a knowledge of English or even of 
the art of expression lost its value. The bath chairman 
became an admired realist and the shop-assistant a 
genius, while the criminal and the music-hall star 
divided with eminent or prominent persons deep in 
their anecdotage the advantage of large sales. The 
books were not always by their authors, but no matter 
—they signed them. The last hundred years have 
made a great deal of difference to writing—the differ- 
ence between the Age of Wordsworth and the Age of 
Harmsworth. The latter abounded in typical, smart 
stuff essentially for the moment. 
mental twaddle made good money, and every success 
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was immediately copied.by a hest of servile imitators. 

The movement of the nineties with which Mr. 
Williams rightly begins his record, started apart from 
the commercial features of letters we have sketched, 
though in time it was influenced by them. Few 
of the leaders of it did really well, when they 
managed to survive; but there was a real and credit- 
able renaissance of artistry in writing, however mis- 
guided some of the artists proved. Some might say 
that little was done for poetry beyond a somewhat 
reckless enlargement of the borders of the poetical 
vocabulary, but Henley and his followers certainly im- 
proved the standard of current prose. Some good 
short stories were written, and more might have been 
published but for a misfortune which Mr. Williams 
does not mention, the collapse in this country of maga- 
zines and monthlies worth reading—a phenomenon 
which shows that the new powers in letters and 
journalism had not for the most part the courage or 
the brains to make use of the new movement. And, 
after all, ‘‘ to sit in a little corner and burn incense 
before jealous gods unknown to the heathen Philistine ”’ 
is to court obscurity. The Yellow Book had infinitely 
less hold on the public, in spite of its spice of naughti- 
ness, than the Yellow Back, which might be conveni- 
ently revived. The Englishman remained, and still 
remains, strongly entrenched in his ignorance of the 
foreign stuff which provided inspiration for the men of 
the nineties. What Tennyson called ‘‘ poisonous honey 
stolen from France ’’ was obviously fashionable, but 
there were other foreign sources of enlightenment 
which Mr. Williams does not note, Nordau, for in- 
stance, with his theories of degeneration. If the 
Victorians laid too much stress on conduct, their suc- 
cessors certainly did not. Realists -roduced morbid 
secretions of literature, and analysts probed ugly and 
unhealthy things with the enthusiasm of professional 
operators. The present writer remembers some twenty 
years back an enthusiastic reception in which Mr. 
William Archer figured as a kind of demigod because 
he knew all about Ibsen. The Victorians were no- 
where and never mentioned except as warnings. One 
young man confessed that, if he was not careful, he 
fell into Thackeray’s style. The danger, so far as the 
common outsider could see, was always successfully 
surmounted. Yet with all this precocity and preten- 
tiousness there was a great widening of the themes 
considered possible for print, and an enlargement of 
vision. Docks, machinery, the ballet, the music-hall, 
and even Fleet Street were viewed in the light of 
poetry. Kipling told season-ticket holders that 

‘*Romance brought up the nine-fifteen.”’ 

He combined realism and romance, and put the claims 
of Empire against easy-going home life. Mr. Williams 
is rather sniffy about his writing, and thinks it has 
already receded in popularity. He declares that ‘‘ the 
Boer War had an ill effect on art and literature; and 
Mr. Kipling was among those who suffered most.” 
Well, we think the Empire outside England owes some- 
thing to Kipling and Mr. Chamberlain, though both 
may have degenerated at times into Jingoism. And 
the Boer War also produced some superior smugs 
whose views may have been modified by the present 
struggle for national existence. The literature of the 
outlands, as it has been called, is a feature of modern 
writing which Mr. Williams rather neglects. Sir Frank 
Swettenham, for instance, has done admirable work in 
picturing for us the soul of the Malay people. 

We are not, however, inclined to dwell on omissions 
when Mr. Williams has covered so wide a field and 
generally so well, commending. his summaries with 
excellent comments. He is less than just to the great 
Victorians, and some might read no further when they 
come across the question, ‘‘ Where are the novels of 
Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, Wilkie Collins, William 
Black? ’’ An odd foursome, indeed, to put together 
for oblivion ! 

Coming to the poets in detail, we are pleased to see 
an excellent appreciation of John Davidson, the most 
original of them all. Mr. Williams discovers—quite 
rightly, we think—a mass of pretty verse which is 
bookish and has no real concern with life and feeling. 


There are others with a fatal fluency and a ready, 
gift of going ahead, like Mr. Noyes, who is a much 
greater poet in America than in this country. Mp 
Williams calls ‘ The Ballad of Reading Gaol ’ Wilde's 
greatest piece of writing. There he touched the saq 
realities of life as he seldom did, but, since Kipling jg 
denigrated for learning and reproducing the artifice of 
Macaulay’s verse, why not say that Wilde’s ‘ Ballad’ 
owes an obvious debt to an infinitely greater poem 
‘The Ancient Mariner’? We say “‘ infinitely greater,” 
because we have heard silly people put Wilde aboye 
Coleridge. The strange concoctions of the lates 
poetry Mr. Williams wisely leaves alone. Nothing, 
however, is said of the Poet Laureate’s lamentable 
falling off from his work in the nineteenth century, 
The ‘Shorter Poems’ which appeared in the slim volume 
of 1890 were lucid, graceful, charming. They gave 
no hint of Mr. Bridges, the metrical expert, who puts 
accents on his jangled lines. The gifts of Sir William 
Watson are admirably expounded. Another master 
who is a strayed Augustan, Mr. Austin Dobson, is not 
mentioned, though he and Locker-Lampson might well 
figure with Andrew Lang and Mr. Gosse. All these 
writers of light verse boast a charm and accomplish. 
ment which, if largely bookish, is still worth warm 
regard. But to credit Lang as a man of letters with 
“swiftness combined with grasp and accuracy” js 
amusing. Lang explained that he wrote one word 
and saw another in type by a visual hallucination, 
Readers of his letters and proof-sheets needed the 
explanation. We think he was of gipsy blood, with 
too eager and restless a pen to do often the best that 
was in him. The violence of Mr. Masefield, who seemed 
when he began poetry to dote on all the charm of all 
the curses flowering in a loathly word, is properly 
rebuked by Mr. Williams. That sort of crudity has 
been made ridiculous by the ‘‘ blood-red blossom of 
war ’’ which is the obsession of the world since 1914. 
But it might have been added that Mr. Masefield has 
taken since the days of his foolish melodrama to study- 
ing the philosophy of beauty. 

In the immense field of latter-day prose Mr. Williams 
moves for the most part with a sure step and is not 
subdued by the glamour of the ‘‘ best sellers.’’ A sign 
of the times is the attention paid to Samuel Butler. 

Women writers suffer, says Mr. Williams, from 
a too conscious intellectualism. We think he is 
right, but we really cannot allow him to remark that 
George Eliot ‘‘ uses the novel to inculcate the tenets of 
the Ethical Church.’’ In view of George Eliot’s 
opinions, the guess might be correct, but it happens to 
be absurdly inadequate. George Eliot satirised; like 
Thackeray and many another Victorian, the comfort- 
able sort of Evangelical, but her novels illustrate an 
older creed than any Church, the doctrine of Nemesis. 
Jebb, the greatest of Sophoclean scholars, discovered 
the influence of Sophocles upon her. He knew that 
“*George Eliot was the modern dramatist (in the large 
sense) most like him.’’ We can do without some of 
the intellectual women novelists of to-day, but we are 
not going to give up ‘ Middlemarch’ just yet. 
George Eliot’s diction was occasionally heavy, but her 
philosophy of life was all the better for not being 
obtrusive. Books with a purpose or an obsession 
behind them, like Mr. Galsworthy’s, end by boring us 
because they subordinate the human interest to the 
narrow outlook of the author. Such books are sure of 
notice because they emphasize their special views, but 
they are not sure of immortality. They are convenient 
for a volume like Mr. Williams’s because they can be 
labelled; but many writers of merit would regard a 
label as something like a libel, which it may be in 
the world of fiction. The philosopher sans le savoir 
is the best of teachers in that world, at least the most 
agreeable. Yet a large section of the public has 2 
strange taste for a mild and not too disturbing dose of 
soulful musings. It has taken greedily to the prose of 
Mr. A. C. Benson, which ‘‘ at first had distinction,” but 
slipped into mellifluous garrulity."” The public 
likes to get in fiction an easy’ and shadowy view of 
serious doctrines it does not understand. The pill is gilded 
with romance. So it likes to take its modicum of 
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New S.P.C.K. Books 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS : 
MEN OF SCIENCE 
Edited by S. CHAPMAN, M.A., D.Sc. Each witha 
Portrait. Paper covers, ls. net; cloth, 2s, net. 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. The Story 


of a Great Discoverer 

By LANCELOT T. HOGBEN, B.A., B.Sc. 
GALILEO 

By W. W. BRYANT, F.R.A.S., Royal Observatory, 


Greenwich. 


MICHAEL FARADAY 
By J. A. CROWTHER, D.Sc. 


TRANSLATIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE 
A new Series of Translations from the Literature of all 
Ages of the Church. 
First SERIES. GREEK TEXTS. 

ST. DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA 
Letters and Treatises. By CHARLES LETT 
FELTOE, D.D., sometime Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LAUSIAC HISTORY OF PALLADIUS 
Translated from Abbot Butler's Text by W. K. 
LOWTHER CLARKE, B.D. 5s. net. 

(The fascinating story of the Monks of E , as 
Paliadius wrote it, is here told in English " the 
first time.) 


HELPS FOR STUDENTS OF HISTORY © 
Edited by C. JOHNSON, M.A., and J. P. WHITNEY, 
B.D., D.C.L. Paper covers, each 6d. net. 
No. 1.—EPISCOFAL REGISTERS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
By R. C. FOWLER, B.A., F.S.A. 


No. 2—MUNICIPAL RECORDS 
By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A. 


No. 3—MEDIEVAL RECKONINGS OF 
TIME 


By REGINALD L. POOLE, LL.D., Litt.D. 


No. 4—THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 
By CHARLES JOHNSON, M.A. 


No. 5.—THE CARE OF DOCUMENTS 
By CHARLES JOHNSON, M.A. 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF 
REVELATION. 
By J. H. B. MASTERMAN, M.A.. Rector of St, 
Mary- e-Bow, London, Author of * Sunday Collects,’ 
Sunday Epistles,” and ‘ Sunday Gospels."’ 4s. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE INDIVI- 
DUAL. An Appeal to Experience. 
By ARTHUR i ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of 
Canterbury. Cloth boards, 2s. net. 


(A companion volume to “God and the World ” and “ Christ and 
the Church.”) 


ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN 
By THOMAS CODRINGTON, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. 
With large chart of the Roman roads and small maps 
in the Text. Third edition revised. 10s. net. 


FOR YOUNG FOLK 


TOO NEAR THE THRONE 
An Historical Romance. By ALICE WILSON FOX, 
author of *‘A Dangerous Inheritance,’’ 5s, net. 


THE BLACK DOG’S RIDER 
By E. E. COWPER, author of “ 
etc, a, net. 
JUMPED BY CONVICTS 
A Tale of Plantation Life in British Guiane. By 
JOY MERIVALE. 3s. 6d. net. 


TWO FROM TOWN 
A Story for Children. By THEODORA MILLS. 
2s. 6d, net. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 

Central Offices: 6, St. Mart'n’s Place, London, W.C. 2. 
Book Depot : 64, New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
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Modernism and Socialism from Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
who has the further advantage of dealing with 
superior circles in her stories. A landlady once told the 
present writer, with a luxurious sigh, that ‘ Robert 
Elsmere’ was “‘ very unsettling.’’ A critic of more dis- 
cernment regretted the diversion of a scholar like Mrs. 
Ward to fiction. But there are compensations for 
writing what an American once described as ‘‘ The 
Stately Homes of England Series.’” Mrs. Ward can 
write, but the sense of humour has been strong in one 
only of the Arnolds, and he was a kid-glove Jeremiah. 

‘* Sweetness and light ’’ is a cry of the past; light- 
ness and smartness have many devotees to-day; and a 
main feature of the fiction of recent years is the atten- 
tion paid to dialogue. It is used to give explanations 
the older novelists would have conveyed by little sum- 
maries or paraphrases which the impatient modern dis- 
misses as dull and heavy. This change Mr. Williams 
attributes to Mr. E. F. Benson’s ‘ Dodo’ (1893), which 
‘*almost set a new standard of light and easy narra- 
tive, built upon trifling dialogue, intended only to fill 
the hour of the idle reader.”’ 

‘ Dodo’ was a significant success in its way, but we 
think ‘ The Dolly Dialogues’ of Anthony Hope (1894) 
did more to point the way to light and revealing talk 
in fiction. It is, however, very difficult to define this 
or that movement and discover its pioneers. One 
advance or retrogression, as the reader pleases, we 
note in life and letters of recent years. The decay of 
dogmatic religion has coincided with a marked revival 
of mysticism and the supernatural which has influ- 
enced imaginative literature. We are surprised that 
Mr. Williams does not mention a writer like Mr. 
Algernon Blackwood. But he must stop somewhere, 
and so must we. We hope that his book will be read 
by those who take literature seriously. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS PUBLIC SERVANT. 


Guildhall Memories. By Alfred George Temple. 
16s. net. 


MONG the most public-spirited of the recent 
actions of that always public-spirited body the 
Corporation of the City of London has been the holding 
of no fewer than fifteen special exhibitions of paintings, 
ancient and modern, at the Guildhall. These have been 
seen, free of cost, by nearly three million people and 
have helped to educate this country, for the most part 
narrow, unimaginative and insular in things artistic, 
to appreciate the treasures of French, Spanish, Dutch, 
Flemish, Belgian and Danish art, as well as affording 
the public opportunities of studying the glories of 
Reynolds, Raeburn and the mighty men of old long 
hidden from public view and in most cases inaccessible. 
This has been done by the help of the enthusiasm, 
patience and tact of one man. Every picture personally 
has been selected by him, every catalogue personally 
written, and that man the writer of these modest and 
entertaining memoirs, for fifty long years the loyal 
servant of the Corporation, the creator of the Guild- 
hall Gallery as we know it. 

In was in 1886, when the City barge Maria Wood 
still took the City’s guests for stately junketings, that 
the Corporation decided to found an Art Gallery, to 
contain the 288 works of art then belonging to the 
Corporation. How abundantly this project has borne 
fruit will be seen when it is realized that the number in 
1916 stood at 937. The Curatorship was given to Mr. 
Temple, who in his earlier official capacity heard 
a passage-at-arms, between Lord Brougham in 
his 87th year and Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of a ferocity without parallel at a Guildhall 
banquet. He was present at the great banquet—pre- 


Murray. 


cursor of the Entente of to-day—given by the City of 
London to the Prefect of the Seine and the Prefects, 
Syndics, Burgomasters and Mayors of other continen- 
tal cities with Signor Campobello and Madames 
Lablache and Sinico to sing to them; saw Disraeli and 
his wife dance a quadrille in the Council Chamber, and 
the body of David Livingstone lying in state in Savile 


Row, a few hours before it was taken to the Abbey for 
burial; walked arm-in-arm with Bret Harte; inter. 
viewed Buffalo Bill; visited Whistler in his ‘poverty. 
stricken quarters in Fitzroy Street; was present at the 
State Banquet given to the Shah of Persia at the Guilg. 
hall in 1873; saw Mr. Gladstone arrive at the Guildhal 
to sign the Roll as a Freeman of the City of London 
on a cold March day, without an overcoat and with his 
wife’s fur boa wrapped round his neck, and heard him 
make a singularly untimely political speech in what 
the Lord Mayor had, by the express wish of the Pringe 
of Wales, intended to be the non-political toast of the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation. A curious contrast this 
to the dignified courtesy of Disraeli to Gladstone 
in the House (p. 25), as great a contrast as Mr 
Temple’s glimpse of Disraeli a month before his 
death in a blue overcoat with astrakhan collar 
light brown trousers, patent boots, lavender 
kid gloves, and gold-headed stick, to Gladstone's 
Guildhall négligé, and his marching back in goloshes 
from Spurgeon’s Tabernacle late one evening (p. 42), 
Interesting, too, is .the glimpse of the yo 
Disgaeli, leaving the House after the failure of his 
maiden speech (December 7th, 1837), overtaken by 
Daniel Harvey Whittle, M.P. for Colchester and South. 
wark at different periods, and encouraged with the 
prophecy: ‘*‘ Never mind, don’t be disheartened, you 
are destined to be a great man’’; and the description 
of his startling appearance at the Guildhall in 1848, to 
receive his father’s annuity, and going off with income 
tax undeducted, by the astonished clerk’s mistake, 
(It is a curious coincidence, by the way, that the 
present Lord Southwark was, as R. K. Causton, M.P., 
also member successively, for Colchester and Southwark 
—an association between two constituencies that has 
thus taken place twice within sixty years.) 


But the main interest of Mr. Temple’s book is 
artistic. Whether he is telling us how he secured the 
Gassiot and Gilbert Collections for the Guildhall, or 
acquired Maclise’s Macbeth for a ‘‘ sporting offer” of 
#200, or how he received threatening letters from Irish 
Catholics for hanging Geets’ ‘Lutheran Girl being 
taken to Execution’ in the Irish International Exhibi- 
tion of 1907, or Millais’ ‘ Huguenot’ at the Guildhall, 
or how he visited the shabby home of a poor and lonely 
Parisian lady, glorified by no fewer than thirty superb 
Chardins. Then there is the story of his beguiling the 
Marquise de Ganay into lending four superb works of 
Boucher to the Guildhall Gallery, and of introducing 
that great but neglected artist Simeon Solomon 
to a firm of West End art publishers. Then he 
tells us of his visiting the astounding chambers 
of the late Sir Tollemache Sinclair, where one 
room seventeen feet by fifteen feet contained thirty- 
eight life-size marble busts of Greek authors and 
Roman Emperors, a life-size statue of Venus, an 
organ, a colossal safe, and countless pictures and 
miniatures, ranging from Botticelli to Raeburn, from 
Romney to Sir Peter Lely. When one reflects that 
there have been fifteen Guildhall Exhibitions, that each 
has contained roughly from one to two thousand 
works, severally described in a series of admirable 
catalogues, that each work has an owner who had 
to be separately approached, and that numerous 
nationalities were involved in these exhibitions, and 
national as well as personal susceptibilities had to be 
carefully considered, that a refusal, whether from an 
individual or a Government, was hardly ever met with, 
—works from the Louvre, for instance, had never been 
lent before Mr. Temple secured them for the War 
Exhibition of 1915, we are at a loss to understand how 
one man could carry through so much. Un 
fettered by precedent, unhampered by _ interfer- 
ence, Mr. Temple has gone his own way. The 
Corporation believed in him, and, with its usual 
broad wisdom, let him alone. It gives wus 
pleasure to speak well of the book and to advise the 
public to read it. It affords us an opportunity to thank 
the Corporation of London for the benefits it has con 
ferred on the art-loving public, and at the same time t0 
let the Corporation know that the part played by its 
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THE BRITISH 
BUILT. 


SIX-CYLINDER 
MOTOR CARRIAGE 


— 


Works : 
ACTON, 


The only Car in the world to have con- 
quered the European Alps under the Official 
observation of the Royal Automobile Club. 


It is impossible to do better than order a Six- 
Cylinder Napier NOW for Post-War delivery. 


14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


LONDON, 


LONDON, W. 3. 


MorTors | 


W. 1. 
| 


ati: EXCHANGE 


Machinery Plate-Gilass, 

The Corporation is prepered to sg as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 
Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance te the Secretary 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
£9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 
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curator in carrying out its intentions is greatly 
appreciated. 

A second edition will read Caldecott for Caldicott on 
p. 165, will insert the final e and the de in the name of 
the Princesse de Lamballe on p. 199, and Bouguereau for 
Bonguereau on p. 188. 


A MODERN ROMEO AND JULIET. 
“oe ena By Mary MacCarthy. Chatto & Windus. 
net. 


HAT esthetic conservatism which makes a virtue 
of opposing all natural growth and development 
has provided Mrs, MacCarthy with the theme for an 
entertaining and sympathetic story. Sir John Forest, 
a country gentleman with Tory convictions very much 
alive beneath a layer of doctrinaire Ruskinianism, pos- 
sesses a beautiful place in a beautiful locality on the 
Devonshire coast. A genial Philistine neighbour with 
keen business instincts, is struck by the facilities 
offered for the establishment of a popular watering- 
place; and, partly through the defection of Victor 
Villiers, another neighbour on whom Sir John had 
counted for support in his opposition, this project is 
carried into effect. A serious quarrel ensues, and the 
younger generation in both families—represented res- 
pectively by Antony Forest and Perdita Villiers, is 
placed in somewhat the position of Romeo and Juliet. 
Antony, however, simplifies matters by taking sides 
whole-heartedly with his grandfather, Sir John; while 
Perdita shows less loyalty to a lost cause, and even 
ventures the suggestion that it is not the building of 
houses, but the building of ugly houses, that vul- 
garises a neighbourhood. In the end she finds a more 
congenial partner, and Antony settles down in 
bachelorhood to the task of keeping his hereditary 
mansion (with half its rooms shut up) above ground, 
and his woods sacred from the intrusion of trippers. 
‘*He had achieved his object, few people enjoyed the 
ce.’’ It is an unlikely climax; but the circumstances 
eading up to it are treated with much humour and in- 
sight. Perdita’s character and her relations with an 
essentially selfish father seem drawn from life. Her 
adventures at a tiny German Court, which professes 
dislike for Prussia and is apparently not unfriendly to- 
wards England (the period is more than twenty years 
back), make especially good reading. 


FICTION IN BRIEF. 


* Perpetual Fires,’ by Eric Leadbitter (Allen & Unwin, 6s. net), 
is a story of quite unusual interest, though its form is one which 
presents exceptional difficulties to the writer, and, we are inclined 
to think, would not have been selected by an author of more 
experience. Mr. Leadbitter essays to point out the influence of 
locality and family tradition on three generations of a North- 
umbrian family, both men and women. His men are completely 
successful, and his young women and old ladies are well observed, 
but we feel that the fatty degeneration of Nancy, and the case- 
hardening of Mary, present problems which the author has passed 
over too lightly. Mr. Leadbitter has added to a growing repu- 
tation for fine work by this novel, which cannot be overlooked 
by any reader of serious fiction. 

E. K. Means (Putnam’s Sons, 6s. net) sends us a collection of 
his negro stories without a title. As he very justly remarks, 
we speak of Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, and so on without 
specifying ‘ Works ’; why not E. K. Means? Frankly, we do 
not know. The negro of whom he writes is neither the Uncle 
Remus nor the Booker Washington we are familiar with, but a 
product of emancipation without education, and we do not find 
stories about him interesting, or worth the trouble of reading. 
Those who know him may like him better. 

‘The Counterbalance,’ by Paul Trent (Ward, Lock, 5s. net), 
tells of a young fellow who was the only son of a great industrial 
magnate, going to the bad in the usual way. To save him, his 


fortune and start to work as a poor man. He keeps the 
for a while, and we will keep the author’s secret for him, but 
everything ends well. 

* The Threshold,’ by Marjorie Benton Cooke (Jarrolds, 6s, net), 
belongs to the saccharine type of fiction. Joan Babcock, 4 
factory girl in an American factory town, spends her savings op 
a college education in a Western university, and gets a chang 
as head of the family in the house of a millionaire factory owne 
She is torn’ between loyalty to her employer and desire to improve 
the condition of the class from which she has raised herself, ang 
in the end manages to unite both duties by marrying him. The 
action is taken at a speed which allows the reader no time to 
grasp the improbabilities of the story. 

‘ Glenraven,’ by E. H. V. St. G. (Mills & Boon, 5s. ne 
purports to be the story of a young peer, a sort of Byron of oy 
days, who finds himself at variance with the foolish talk of 
society during the war, and is banned at last in consequence of 
the suicide of a disappointed rival. It is a book of quite 
tional merit, and we commend the treatment of its centrg 
problem. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Prebendary Denison has issued ‘Life and Liberty and the 
Church’ and * Canonical Obedience ’ (Scott, 6d. each). The 
latter is an open letter to the Bishop of London in which the 
author expresses the dismayed disgust with which many of oy 
best clergy and laity regard the shilly-shally which has been go 
characteristic of some prominent members of the episcopate. The 
former puts in plain language the suspicion and alarm with 
which many earnest Churchmen regard the movement for putting 
an end to the present government of the Church, and questions 
whether there is any sign of more fitness in the latitudinarians 
of to-day to choose their bishops and formulate creeds than in 
the persons who do so now. 

* A History of the Collects,’ by Frederick Armitage (Weare, 
4s. 6d. net), consists of a short account of the history of our 
various prayer books, and then on each page a collect, its history, 
and its Latin original when there is one. It is a mistake, we 
think, to call these originals ‘ versions.’ The book ‘is one that 
ow Churchmen of literary tastes will be glad to have on their 

elves. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


A Writer’s Recollections (Mrs. Humphry Ward). Collins. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A Bored Ship Idyll (C. Brooke Elliott). Allen & Unwin. 6s. net, 

A Gallipoli Diary (Major Graham Gillam). Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Boulogne, A War Base in France (Capt. Martin Hardie). A. C. 
Black. 5s. net. 

Cecily and The Wide World (Elizabeth F. Corbett). Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s. 9d. net. 

German Social Democracy during the War (Edwin Bevan). Allen 
& Unwin. 5s. net. 

Jones’ Wedding and Other Poems (A. H. Sidgwick). Arnold 
3s. 6d. net. 

Leo Tolstoy (Aylmer Maude). Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

Literary Recreations (Sir Edward Cook). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

Letters from Somewhere Doc ’’). Heath Cranton. 3s. 6d. net. 

Lauds and Libels (C. L. Graves). Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 64. 
net. 

Leaves in the Wind (‘‘ Alpha of the Plough ’’). Dent. 5s. 64. 
net. 

Martin Schuler (Romer Wilson). Methuen. 7s. net. 

Napoo (Helen Hamilton). Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net. 

Napoleon : The Fall (E. M. Beardsley). Heath Cranton. 7s. 64. 
net. 

Olive of Sylcote (W. Riley). Jenkins. 6s. net. 

On the Brain in the Evolution of Mind, Soul, and Spirit 
(Thomas S. Dowse). Heath Cranton. 5/- net. 

Preparing the Way (Frank Strathfield). Macmillan. 5s. net. 

— and Jerusalem (Rev. H. Sykes). Hodder & Stoughton. 

. net. . 

Polly and The Princess (Emma C. Dowd). Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. net. 

Personalia (E. S. P. Haynes). Selwyn & Blount. 4s. 6d. net. 

Practical Zoology (Marshall and Hurst). Murray. 12s. net. 

ae and Industry. The North of England Newspaper Co. 

. net. 

Russia’s Decline and Fall (Princess Catherine Radziwill). 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 

Romance of Souls (P.S.G. Dubash). Luzac & Co. 5s. net. 

Shakespeare’s Workmanship (Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch). Fisher 
Unwin. 15s. net. ; 

Social Purpose (H. J. W. Hetherington and J. H. Muirhead). 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Stories for the Bible Hour (R. Brimley Johnson). Harrap. 


father puts him on honour, by a deathbed letter, to give up his 3s. net. 
Glass Co., 
SAFETY GLASS (Racinaid Delpecu, Managing Director) 
for all purposes, Gogg] trertys Pioey, 
Windscreens, Windows, ag phone ‘ of 
Showcases, 
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IN FRANCE, BELGIUM, THE HOLY LAND AND 


MACEDONIA OUR VICTORIOUS ALLIED TROOPS 
are being cheered and refreshed by the 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS AND CENTRES 
maintained by the : 


CHURCH ARMY WAR FUNDS 


(Registered under The War Charities Act, 1916) 


also in the United Kingdom, Italy, Malta, Egypt, Mesopotamia, East 
Africa and India; many scores under shell-fire on the West Front; 
and a number at remote northern Naval Bases; about 800 in all. 


PLEASE CONTRIBUTE TOWARDS MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION. 


Kitchen Cars on West Front. 

Hostels for men on leave. 

Hostels and Recreation Rooms for Soldiers’ wives. 
Hostels and Rest Huts for women Munitioners. 
Farm Training and Hostels for Discharged Men. 


Homes for soldiers’ motherless children. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, alc Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


Friends for lonely wounded in hospitals. 
Soldiers’ Welcomes. 

Soldier-guests in English homes. 

Relatives of wounded escorted abroad. 
Evangelistic and Social work as in peace-time. 
Distress during and after war. &c. &c. 


The Test of a Tyre is the Road. 

The rough, battle-scarred roads of France have tested 
tyres to the full, and no tyre has stood the test better 
than the ‘‘ Clincher.” 

What ‘‘Clinchers’”’ are doing for Britain in the war 
zone they can do for you on your Commercial 
Vehicles at home. They will give you efficiency with 
economy in your delivery service. They’ will save 
time and reduce running costs. And ‘Clinchers” 
are British to the backbone. 

The North British Rubber Co., Ltd. 
Edinburgh, London, and Branches. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


HE dictionary meaning of the word is 
**Distinctness of Character.” It is 
applicable in the fulness of its true 

sense to the Lanchester Car. It is this In- 
dividuality, this Distinctness of Character, 
and the knowledge that their car is second to 
‘ none, that creates such a pride of ownership 
amongst Lanchester owners. Theirs is the 
rare satisfaction of knowing that their car 
possesses more individual features of 
excellence than any other car on the 


In the post-war model this characteristic 
will still be maintained, together with many 

of the successful that 
have raised the Lanchester Car to its posi- 
tion of supremacy. Will you register your 
name now for particulars when we are free | 
to send them. 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO. LTD. 
95, New Bond St., London, W. 
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THE CITY. 


Elimination of Germans from the metal trade, of 
which they had obtained extraordinarily complete con- 
trol before the war, necessitates very extensive 
arrangements by British interests, as the metallurgical 
business involves a vast amount of financing in its vari- 
ous stages from production to consumption. Several 
months ago the National Metal and Chemical Bank 
was formed to take part in this work and now plans are 
well developed for the creation of a British Metals Co., 
supported by the most influential people in the metal 
and metallurgical industries, to promote and develop 
Empire trade in the non-ferrous metals. The financ- 
ing of these industries entails a wide system of credit 
and the locking up of funds for periods which hitherto 
have not been regarded favourably by the joint stock 
banks. The new company therefore will not compete 
to any appreciable extent with existing British institu- 
tions and its formation will be welcomed by all who 
hope to see German domination of the metal industries 
of Greater Britain wholly exterminated. 

One by one the banks are following the suggestion 
of the Bank Amalgamation Committee by increasing 
their capitals. Barclay’s Bank and the London City 
and Midland have already done so and now the 
National Provincial and Union proposes to issue 
131,093 £60 shares (to be £12 paid) at a price of £24. 
As the existing shares of the same category stand at 
435 this represents an acceptable bonus to share- 
holders who may subscribe for one new share for every 
four £75 (£10 10s. paid) shares and one new for every 
34 460 (£12 paid) shares now held. The result will 
be to increase the paid up capital from £ 5,476,884 to 
47,050,000, while the premium in the price will be 
added to reserve, raising it from £4,000,000 to 
£5)573,116. The ratio of capital and reserve to 
deposits will thus be improved from about 5 per cent. 
to over 7 per cent. 

The London Joint City and Midland Bank is intro- 
ducing a new side line into English joint stock banking 
business by undertaking on its own behalf an issue of 
shares for an industrial company. Hitherto, joint 
stock banks have merely accepted subscriptions to new 
issues of capital on behalf of ‘‘ issuing houses,’’ but 
it was inevitable that with their hundreds of branches 
they should sooner or later enter into this class of 
business direct. The same policy has been followed 
on the Continent for many years, while in the United 
States it is customary for ‘‘ bond houses ’’ and similar 
firms to take up blocks of new securities and issue 
them to the public on their own behalf. On the whole 
it is a profitable form of business and it will be interest- 
ing to observe to what extent other join stock banks 
will follow the example of the L.J.C. and M. Banks 
have unique opportunities for offering services of this 
nature to companies, corporations and governments 
requiring fresh capital, and the managers of the 
humerous branches of the banks have equal opportuni- 
ties for distributing the securities among bank cus- 
tomers. There are, however, many pitfalls in the 
business and it is hardly probable that many of the 
banks will immediately take an active part in it in com- 
petition with the existing ‘‘ issuing houses.’’ 

Stock markets have been undergoing a reaction of 
the kind that is usually described as healthy. Prices 
were, and in many cases still are, too high. They 
have been carried up by persistent demand from people 
who had made money out of the war and were not al- 
ways particular about getting full value for their cash. 
Peace, being in sight, though not within reach, has 
aroused some optimists into buying stocks, but the 
war-rich foresee the curtailment of their incomes and 
are becoming more careful with their money; hence, 
the markets have lost their buoyant animation and 
there is more profit-taking than fresh demand. But 
there is no indication of a slump, and if the antici- 
pators of early peace find their expectations are pre- 
mature there may be a general recovery. On the 
whole Peace is not regarded as a strong bull point for 
the markets. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, 


Tue THIRTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., was held on the 23rd inst. at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Sir Robert Harvey (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. K. Raphael) read the notice and the 
auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: We meet 
to-day in circumstances which offer the prospect of happier times 
in the near future, and I think we all anticipate that, if not at 
a very early date, at all events well before we mect again, ye 
shall be once more working under peace conditions. Many im. 
portant developments have occurred recently in the bank 
world, involving amalgamations among leading English banks, 
and in some cases the transfer of the control of British benkg 
trading abroad into the hands of the clearing banks. It would be 
beyond my province to detain you bya discussion as to the wisdom 
of creating these gigantic institutions, but I am entitled to direct 
your attention to a statement of policy on the part of the chairman 
of one of the foremost of these banks, who informed his share 
holders that he considered it to be an incorrect policy for them 
selves and similar banks to establish branches in foreign coun. 
tries, and that he preferred to enter into working arrangements 
with barks trading outside Great Britain. This is a policy which 
we cannot but think is, for a variety of reasons, the correct one, 
We have, indeed, acted as pioneers in that direction when in 
March last we made a mutual working agreement with the 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, of Manchester, whereby our own repre. 
sentatives are located in the head office of that bank in York 
Street, Manchester, thereby placing the merchants and shippers 
of that locality in direct touch with ourselves, so that the mary 
advantages of direct personal communication are obtained hy ¢ll 
parties. We were pleased that, simultaneously, our Manchester 
friends made a similar arrangement with the London and 
Brazilian Bank in respect of business with Brazil, in which country 
we have no offices, and by this means shippers are able to deal 
in one office in Manchester with the documents representing their 
shipments to any part of South or Central America. We also con- 
cluded a mvtual working agreement with the London and 
Brazilian Bank to act as agents for us in Brazil and Portugal, 
while we represent them in Chile and Spain. 


The plethora of money in Argentina, to which I referred a year 
ago, has increased, and the deposits in the banks amounted on 
30th June last to $2,550,000,000, as compared with $1,800,000,000 
in’ 1917, $1,500,000,000 in 1916 and $1,200,000,000 in 1914. The 
advances granted by the banks have, however, increased only 
during the last year from $1,367,000,000 to $1,601,000,000, so 
that the surplus cash held has largely increased and the local rate 
of interest been reduced. The produce of the country has been 
purchased very largely by the Governments of the Allied Powers, 
including the United States of America, which has taken the 


bulk of the wool, and our New York office has been able to par . 


ticipate to a very considerable extent in the finance of the latter, 
receiving very valuable assistance from a representative whom we 
established for that purpose in Boston. The finance of the pur- 
chases by our own and the French Government has been 
facilitated by the arrangement of loans in their favour by the 
Argentine Government amounting to $400,000,000. 


I will now direct your attention to certain items in the 
balance-sheet. The growth of our business, already large last 
year, has been even greater in the period under review. 
deposits we hold are now £27,000,000, as against £ 14,000,000 
in 1917 and £9,000,000 in 1916. (Applause.) Our acceptances 
are £9,000,000, against £6,000,000, and acceptances for cus- 
tomers’ account 41,750,000, against £1,300,000. On the other 
side, our cash in hand and bills receivable, which latter are prac 
tically equivalent to cash, have gone up from 412,300,000 to 
nearly 425,000,000. (Applause.) Advances have increased by 
43,300,000 only. These figures demonstrate that we have con- 
sidered. it wise to retain a very large proportion of the additional 
money entrusted to our care in the most liquid form possible, and 
our readily available assets in cash and bills represent about 
70 per cent. of our total liabilities to the public. (Applause.) 
Our profits, while they have increased in what we believe you 
will regard as quite a satisfactory manner—the gross profit being 
£1,077,000, 2s against £752,000, and the net profit 4,451,000, as 
compared with £320,000—have not improved in quite the same 
proportion as the total balance-sheet figures. This is due to the 
fact that it has been, in our opinion, necessary and wise to keep 
a large proportion thereof in assets readily available to meet the 
withdrawals which may be produced by peace conditions, and that 
class of asset produces a comparatively low rate of interest. 
connection with our profit and loss account, the item of charges 
has gone up from £320,000 to £486,000. By far the larger part 
of the additional expense is due to increased salaries and bonuses 
to the staff abroad and at home. As to the appropriation of the 
profit, we propose to pay a final dividend of 7s. 6d. per share, less 
income-tax, to transfer £100,000 to reserve fund, to make the 
usual appropriation to the staff pension fund, and for payment of 
a bonus, and to write off £50,000 from bank premises account. 
We shall then have £188,000 to carry forward, as against 
£155,000 brought in. The total dividend is at the rate of 124 pet 
cent. per annum, as compared with 10 per cent. last year, 
you will note that even at the higher rate we are distributing our 
earnings on an extremely conservative basis. In conclusion, is 
Robert Harvey announced his intention of retiring from 
chairmanship at the énd of this year, although he hoped to rem: 

a director as long as he possessed the confidence of the share 
holders. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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The Saturday Review 


N this fifth winter of war 
the gas fire will more than 
maintain its reputation for 


convenience, comfort and 
economy. 
A really comfortable room is one in 


which warmth is produced by means of 
radiation—the heating of solid objects 
directly and of the air only slightly and 
indirectly by contact with them—as 
opposed to convection, which directly 
and appreciably raises the temperature 
of the air and is apt to cause unpleasant 
eects of “stufiness” and “dryness”. 
No less than 75 per cent of the heat 
ofa good modern gas fire is radiant; 
hence it is ideal for use in living rooms. 


And—a great point—a gas fire can be 
tuned on and off at need, without 
waiting or waste, thus making comfort 
possible together with the es of 
fuel which is essential to the Allies’ 
success in the war. 


HE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


THE VALUABLE STOCK OF MR. W. V. DANIELL. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE, 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, on Monday, October 28th, and two followin 

days, at one o'clock precisely, the BOOKS and LITERAR 

PROPERTIES, being a portion of the STOCK of Mr. W. V. 
DANIELL, formerly of 33, King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE CONCLUDING PORTION OF THE VALUABLE 
LIBRARY OF THE LATE P. M. PITTAR, ESQ. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE, 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, November 4th, and three 
following days, at one o'clock precisely, VALUABLE BOOKS 
and MANUSCRIPTS, being the second and concluding portion 
of the LIBRARY of the late P. M. PITTAR, Esq., of 14, Cleve- 
land Square, Hyde Park, W. (Sold by order of the Executors). 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose 
offices have been established for 70 years, are 
agents for the letting (and sale) of the principal avail- 
able houses and supply lists free. Early application is 
advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


WASTE PAPER 


SAVE YOUR WASTE PAPER and send it to THE CHURCH 
ARMY, and so help tomeet a NATIONAL NEED and at the same 
time contribute towards giving COMFORT AND CHEER at 
home and abroad to the brave lads fighting our battles by sea, 
land and air. Sacks gladly sent for storage and transmission. 
Collection of parcels within 6 miles of Charing Cross. Communi- 
cations to Secretary, Waste Paper Department, Church Army, 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Aubrey Beardsley, 
by Arthur Symons, large paper copy, 1905, £2.2; Stephen 
Phillips, The New Inferno, with designs by Vernon Hill, large 
paper copy, 21/-; Whistler and others, by F. Wedmore, 1906, 
6/-; William Morris’s Collected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; 
Wheeler's Old English Furniture, 12/6; Gotch’s English Homes, 
30/-; Geo. Moore, A Story Teller’s Holiday, signed by author, 
£2.2; Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanac, 15 vols, .2; Cricket: a 
Weekly Record of the Game, 30 vols., £6.6; Memoirs of 
Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-; Frank Harris, 
Life and Confessions of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £5.5. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baxsr’s Great 
Booxsnop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TUITION. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-class Board- 

ing School for Boys. 20 acres. Fees from 

60 guineas per annum upwards. Classical, Commercial 

and Scientific Education. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. 

JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D., D.D., etc., Kenyon, 
Manchester. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
EXcgLLent modern buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.— 
Apply to the Headmaster. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
of Sports and Pastimes. Price 1/- 


Send fi copy—1/3 free, or 12/- per annum 


9, King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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The Saturday Review 


26 October 1918 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST. 


THE STORY OF AN ENGLISH SISTER. 
Ethel Georgina Romanes—Sister Etheldred. 


By ETHEL ROMANES (Mrs. G. J. Romanes.) With 3 Portraits. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“No one can read it without deep respect and 
CLaupius Crear," in British WEEKLY. 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE: 
Saner Politics or Revolution. 
By LEONARD J. REID, M.A. ‘Crown 8vo. 6s 6d. n 


Discusses problems which business men and private a will 
have to face in the coming peace, 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF 
THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


By HOSEA BALLOU MORSE, LL.D., Author of * * The Trade and 
the Administration of China." * The Gilds of China,” etc. 

Volume II. The Period of Submission, = With 4 
Illustrations, 2 Diagrams, and 3 Maps. 8vo. 

Volume III. The Period of Subjection, 18941911, With $ 
Illustrations and 6 Maps. 8vo. 25s. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR IN WAR TIME. 


By the Rev. EDWARD SHILLITO. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND FRIENDSHIPS OF 
CATHERINE MARSH. 


By Mrs. L. E. O’RORKE. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. (Second Impression, 


MYSTICISM AND LOGIC, 
And other Essays. 


By the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S. vo. 
7s. 6d. net. {Second Impression. 


THE TOWN LABOURER, 1760-1832. 
The New Civilization. 


By J. L. and BARBARA HAMMOND. 8vo. 10s. net. 
(Third Impression, 


NEW VOLUME FOR 1918. NOW READY. 
THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 
AND DIGEST: 


Being a Classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis. vo. 5s. net 


NEW EDITION. 
TEXT-BOOK ON NAVIGATION AND 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 


By J. GILL, F.R.A.S. Revised and Enlarged by W. V. MERRI- 
FIELD, B.A., F.R.A.S., Headmaster of the Liverpool Corporation 
Nautical College. Royal 8vo. 2ls. net. 


This New Edition has been prepared with a view to help 
Candidates for Board of Trade Certincates, and to enuble 
them to cope with the new regulations for the Examination 
of Mates and Mast.rs, from the lowest to the highest grades, 
as regards both practice and principle. 


SECOND EDITION. 


LIQUID STEEL: ITS MANUFACTURE 
AND COST. 


By DAVID CARNEGIE, F.R.S.E., etc,, Hon. Colonel, Consulting 
Technical O:idnance Adviser. Department of Militia and Defence, 
Canada ; assisied by SIDNEY C. GLADWYN, Wh.Ex., A.M. Inst. 
C.E. (Bayliss Prizeman), Comuhing Engineer. With 10 Plates 
and 252 Illustrations i: the Text. 8vo. 30s. net. 


OCTOBER ISSUE NOW READY. 6s. net. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD Cox. 


A FOR PEACE. Revised. By H. Wicknam Stexp. 
NAPOLEON I. and CAPORETTO. by Horatio Brown. 
SPANISH TRADE WITH THE INDIES. By Davip Hannay. 
THE FOUR GREAT WARS, By G. M. Trevetyan. 
THE agony OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. By Epmunp Gosszg, C.B, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PESSIMISM. By A. Wyatt Tizay, 
RELIGION are PATRIOTISM. By Miss M. D. Perre. 

THE NEED FOR LAW REFORM. by Sir Atrrep | .opxtnson, K.C. 
WIND POWER. By 
CASTE AND DEMOCRA M. Nar 
LABOUR AND A GENERAL ELECTION. By" veered Fisner. 
COMMERCE AND EMPIRE, By the Epiror. 


OCTOBER ISSUE NOW READY. 5s. net. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. PooLe, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 


1.—ARTICLES 
THE "SUPREMACY OF THE MERCIAN KINGS. By F. M. 


“BARONS” AND “PEERS.” By J. H. Rounp. LL.D 
THE NAVY UNDER HENRY gol 


2.—NOTE S AND 


3.—REVIEWS OF BOO 
—SHORT NOTICES. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


Macmillan’s New Books, 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 
NEW COLOUR BOOK 


ENGLISH FAIRY TALES 


Retold by FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


With 16 Plates in Colour and Illustrations jp 
Black and White by ARTHUR RACKHAM, 
Ordinary Edition, F’cap. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

Edition de Luxe. Limited to 500 copies. Demy 4to, 
£2 12s. 6d. net, 


LITERARY RECREATIONS. 


By SIR EDWARD Cook. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64, 
net. 


The Morning Post.—‘' Delightful book, full of learn.’ 
ing put lightly, like powder in jam."’ 


THE CANDLE OF VISION. 


By A. E. (GEORGE W. RUSSELL). Crown 8vyo, 
6s. net. 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. 


By K. VyAsA Rao, B.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Friend.—‘' This is probably the most in- 
dependent and constructive book that has yet appeared 
on Indian political problems from an Indian author ... 
The concluding chapter on ‘ British Rule in Retrospect 
and Prospect’ is one that most richly deserves the 
attention of everyone interested in India’s welfare.” 


MACMILLAN & Co.,Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 


S. J. PHILLIPS. 
113, New Bond St 


OLD ENGLISH 


AND 


CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists in 
SECOND-HAND 


PEARLS and JEWELS. 
BOUGHT, SOLD, or VALUED. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, 
Telegraph : EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


fas the 10, King Street, Covent Garden. in the Parish of St. Paul in the County of Londo 
by 2. Saturday 26th October, 1918. 


24. Floral Street Covent Garden w.c. 
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